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Meanwhile, down on the V - — ^ ;= ^y ground, our Renault 
Alpine Snap ‘n’ Glue kit is^ — - racing its way into your store. 

And right now waiting foryou to come on deck is our 370mm 
length model of the HMS King George V the incredible British 
battleship that operated against all three Axis powers - Germany Italy 
and Japan. Just as lifelike, and just released, is the 48-figure set of 
Nato Ground Crew And if you’re into outer space, _ 
look for our Space Warriors, 

14 pieces reader to conquer as soon as 

in the air, ondhe high seas, ; ' 

Airfix models are on the move.' 
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Officials and fire crew inspect RCN Tracker 1528 after its 
' text book' forced landing at Patricia Bay Air Station in 
1969. A. Clarke recalls the incident and describes the 
aircraft and its colour scheme on page 57 (photo by A. 
Clarke). 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


other Second World War subjects in the 1:48th scale range. With 
moving wheels and a moving propeller you’ll be ready for action! 

What else is in the air? You'll be invaded shortly by our 
P TP ^ Flying Saucer Snapfix kit complete with space men. 
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VE GOT SOMETHING 





commanded the artillery of the Polish 41st Infantry. And civilians 
remember what it was like to live during the tension of the Phoney War, 
and the excitement of being caught up in the Hitler Youth. 

Over 150 photographs and nearly 100 maps, diagrams and 
illustrations explain the strategy and recapture the bitter drama. 

The Volume closes with the subjugation of Norway, and an assessment 
of the European position on May 9th, 1940. The next day was to change 
the world. For on May 10th, the Germans launched their attack on 
Western Europe and a new man took control in Britain. His name was 
Winston Churchill. 

Send for your free volume One today. It's yours to keep with no 
obligation to purchase a single additional volume. 


• How did Hitler conquer Poland in only 56 days? 

• Why did the Germans allow the evacuation of Dunkirk? 

• Why did the Allies ignore the existence of the death camps? 

• What was it like to grow up in occupied Europe? 

• Hiroshima-was there a real alternative? 

Find out now, in purnells history of the second world WAR-the 
most detailed and comprehensive military history of our times, in 24 
dramatic volumes. Read blow-by-blow accounts of each campaign, 
unravel all the ins and outs of six years of political manoeuvering, assess 
the personalities and capabilities of the giant figures of the war. This 
definitive work has been put together by a distinguished team of 
writers from many nations under the direction of Barrie Pitt, historical 
consultant to the BBC series The Great War, and the late Sir Basil Liddell 
Hart, one of the world's most eminent military historians. Eye witness 
accounts, civilian reports and historical reviews, plus over 3000 maps, 
diagrams and photographs, help you to piece together the action of 
each campaign, and to construct a total picture of a world at war. 

purnells history of the second world war is a historical classic— 
scholarly, authoritative- and irresistible reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF- ACCEPT VOLUME ONE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
with no obligation 

In your free Volume One you'll discover how it all began: how the 
League of Nations turned a blind eye to German rearmament, why the 
proposed Anglo- Franco-Soviet alliance was rejected by Britain, 
provoking Russia into a pact with the Nazis. The two sides of the 
conquest of Poland are presented by General Nehring, Chief of Staff to 
Guderian's Panzer Corps, and Colonel Adam Sawczynski, who 


Your Free Volume One Certificate B 

to: The House of Groiler Ltd., Dept WW2, freepost, Hatfield, Herts. AL9 5BR 

Send for your FREE book today There is absolutely no obligation to buy even a 
single book. Here's how this programme works: 

(1) Mail this certificate now (it requires no postage) and your free volume 1 will 
be mailed to you immediately along with volume 2 for your examination 
The full price of volume 2, if you decide to keep it. is only £5.45 including 
postage and handling. There are NO other charges 

(2) If you are not completely satisfied, after examination, simply return volume 
2 to us. Your subscription will be cancelled immediately and you keep volume 1 
FREE 

(3) Volume 3 will be mailed to you about one month after volume 1 and 2 
providing, of course, that you have not cancelled . at the same price as 
volume 2 

(4) The remaining 21 volumes in the set will be mailed to you in one package 
about one month after you receive volume 3 (again, providing you have not 
cancelled) and you need pay for only one book per month at the same low 
inclusive price of £5 45. You will have the advantage of the entire WORLD WAR II 
set for home pleasure while paying for only "a book a month" 

Remember, you are free to cancel at any time after taking as many or as few 
volumes as you like - even none at all if you so choose. But, no matter what 
you decide about future volumes, volume 1 is yours to keep - ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 

Mr/Mrs/Miss 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Address 


JulLLLiJ 


MAIL ' 
. ORC*R J 


Signature 

(void unless signed by person over 18) 


An international history produced in co-operation with the imperial war 
Museum, which provided extensive research facilities and expert advice. 
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LUMINOUS 
PAINT H 


quality products for 

Sticking.Staiwy 
M&hiHg, Painting 


See in the dark with JOY Luminous Paint. 
Ideal for use on skeletons, toys, models, 
novelties, light switches, door numbers, 
paper, cardboard, and materials etc. 

Light active but not radio active. Outfits contain Base 
Reflecting Coat and Top Luminous Coat. Green shade only. 

is a registered trade mark of TURNBRIDGES LTD., LONDON, S.W.17. 



Canadian Tracker 

One of our Canadian readers sent this 
memory of an incident which also 
supplies useful colour scheme refer- 
ences for the Tracker as used by the 
RCN at the time. Hasegawa make a 
good 1 :72 scale Tracker kit. 

This incident which ocurred in 1969 at the 
Patricia Bay Air Station located 20 miles 
north of Victoria, BC, was the crash landing 
of a Tracker aircraft of VU 33 Sqdn of the 
Royal Canadian Navy. Fortunately no one 
was injured in the crash. The locale in itself 
may bring back old memories as the Pat Bay 
Air Station was once the home of several 
RAF OTUs then operating Ansons Hamp- 
tons, Blenheims and Beauforts. 

T racker 1 528 was returning to base from a 
training flight when its undercarriage hung 
up. Violent manoeuvring failed to shake it 
loose and it steadfastly refused to budge. 
After circling the field for several hours to 
burn off fuel and, at the same time enable 
the Naval Fire Dept, to foam down the run- 
way, the Tracker came in on the foam at 
what was described as a text book landing. 

Little damage ocurred to the machine 
other than a lacerated belly caused when 
she ran out of foam and skidded along the 
pavement in a shower of sparks. The pilot 
held her on an even keel to the bitter end 
and when all forward motion was lost, the 
craft just settled over on her side. Note that 
the propeller blades were not even bent. 

Rather than try to explain the colour 
scheme, I have sketched a view from the 
photographs. Two months later, the aircraft 
was back in operational service. 

As a police officer when this happened, I 
was a member of the Identification Branch 
called in to cover the event by photograph. 
The photos were used in the board of inquiry 
which followed. A. Clarke 


'Not another Phantom!', I hear you cry 
as you see Gary Byk's article in this issue. 
We seem to have run endless Phantom articles 
lately but that is because the good old F-4 is a 
classic in its own lifetime, like such types as the 
Canberra, Spitfire, Mustang, Thunderbolt, and many 
others before it. So not only are lots of enthusiasts coming 
up with new areas of research, new pictures, and the like, but 
the aircraft itself turns up in all sorts of guises and in numerous 
ownership and colour scheme variations. A good example is the 
RAAF Phantom which is an interesting variant in its modest way and 
which Gary Byk.puts on record for us this issue. It offers something different 
again in the way of markings. This clears our immediate files of Phantom 
material, but we always like more if it covers new or little-known areas of 
information on the aircraft. And while on the subject of the Phantom, one 
observant reader takes us to task for our review of Hasegawa's 5,000th Phan- 
tom model in the August 1981 issue, page 594. We said it was just the previous 
F-4E kit with new markings, but apparently Hasegawa have done more than 
that, providing new wing mouldings which are correct for the 5,000th machine. 
We made some mistaken assumptions on this, mainly through never actually 
having earlier Hasegawa Phantom kits to hand for comparison. Our mistake, 
and we did an injustice to Hasegewa here. Kits of Phantoms are numerous, of 
course, and if you haven't got a Phantom model in your collection yet, make 
amends with the RAAF version described this month. 

Now we are off on a new Harrier article which should sort out all variants and 
colour schemes in RAF service to date — a much requested feature from 
readers even though the Harrier is a familiar enough type. Fact is that this 
aircraft has been long enough in service now for its earlier styles and colour 
schemes to look distinctly 'vintage'. 

Next issue we hope to continue with the flamethrower story, but we have a 
Viking ship modelling article, the first German aircraft in 'Combat Colours', 
and the Bristol Bulldog story. Plus a conversion/modelling article getting the 
correct details for HMS Hood, a subject which has confused modellers in the 
past. Meet us next time. 

Chris Ellis 



The final approach. Committed with engines off and props barely 
turning. Just about to touch the foam. 



Close up shows detail and markings. 
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NATURAL 

METAL 


RED WITH 
YELLOW LETTERS 




ALL DOTTED UPPER SURFACES ARE 
GLOSS DARK BLUE 


YELLOW 


LIGHT GREY 


FLAT BLACK 


FLAT BLACK 


YELLOW WITH RED 
LETTERS 


ALL UNDERSIDES AND LOWER SURFACES 
LIGHT GLASS GREY 


Moments after stopping with the Naval 
foam truck standing by. The crew escaped 
via the opening hatch above the cockpit, 
then ran like hell along the wing to the 
ground. 
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Australian Tank crews pause for photographs during the advance on 
Tobruk, January 1941. Note Tank Corps berets and crouching infant- 
ry with fixed bayonets. 



A Rifle Brigade truck operating as part of an Advanced Motor Column 
in mid 1942. it's crew demonstrate the motley and individual styles 
of dress adopted in the desert, ranging from shorts, no shirt to shirt 
with sleeves rolled down. 


The outbreak of War on September 3 
1939 had little immediate effect on the 
Army, in its role as Imperial Policemen. 
The BEF which went to France compri- 
sed of Regular soldiers from the UK 
plus Territorial Divisions, and few 
Regular Units returned home immedia- 
tely. In June 1940, afterthe BEF had left 
the Continent of Europe, the focus was 
on Egypt and Middle East Commands, 
and troop movements were in that 
direction. 

The Indian Sub-Continent stirred, 
and by then had produced the match- 
less 4th and 5th Divisions. They arrived 
in the Middle East as well-seasoned 
troops, many of the soldiers having 
been broken in to warfare on the North- 
West Frontier. They arrived well equip- 
ped and well armed: they completed 
their complements with British 
Battalions locally stationed (each 
Indian Brigade had one British Bat- 
talion with the two Indian Battalions). 
In fact, at one time, the 4th Indian was 
the only Formation of Divisional 
strength under Middle East Command. 

The Indian influence soon began to 
make its presence felt, and dress regu- 


lations and customs began to change. 
The British insistence on the wearing of 
sun-helmets waned, and few units 
wore sun-helmets in the desert, and 
units managed to function perfectly 
efficiently without that burdensome 
piece of equipment. The dress of the 
day was still KD shorts with shirts worn 
tucked in, with Ammunition boots, 
hose-tops and short puttees. The cloth- 
ing worn by the Western Desert Force, 
which carried out the operations which 
led to the Italian debacle at Beda Fomm 
was in this range, the Force being 
formed of Units which happened to be 
in Egypt and the Middle East at the time 
— not forgetting the Armour which had 
been trained by the Great Hobo, and 
which afterwards gained immortality 
as 7th Armoured. Desert nights could 
be cold, and quite a lot of UK winter 
weight battle dress was worn on occas- 
ion, and in season. 

New units were on the way from the 
UK, however, and these were equipped 
in the first place, from UK Mobilisation 
stores. I was kitted out in March 1942 at 
Hillsea Barracks, Portsmouth, and the 
scale of equipment was something like 
this:- 

One tunic with choker neck fastened by 
two hooks and eyes. Two breast pock- 
ets, two side pockets. Brass buttons of 
the General Service pattern. Two 



Xmas Day 1942. Note short sleeved (day 
time) shirt on the left: Long sleeved shirt in 
centre. On the right, locally made short 
sleeved bush jacket without belt. Short 
(South African) pattern shorts. Locally 
purchased slacks, stockings and shoes. We 
were hung-over from the previous night. 


shirts, cellular, khaki with shoulder 
tabs, and two breast pockets. Two pairs 
of khaki drill shorts, of execrable cut. 
(They couldn't make up their minds if 

Off-duty order. Daytime. Note short sleeved 
shirt: UK pattern shorts. Locally purchased 
long stockings and shoes. The cap is of the 
Corps colours — blue piped with red. The 
Sam Browne belt (no cross strap) was 
official dress for NCOs at that time. 



they were long shorts or short longs). 
One pair of khaki drill slacks, of a cut so 
narrow, they would have been greatly 
admired by a 1950s Teddy Boy. Two 
pairs of hose tops, woollen knitted. One 
helmet in papier machine, khaki drill 
covered, with top ventilator, puggaree, 
lined with green baize. 

The tunic bore the usual Ordnance 
tab sewn in, with the name of the 
manufacturer and the year. Mine was 
made in 1923. We tried them on in the 
Barrack room, and admired ourselves 
greatly, likening ourselves to Sanders 
of the River or Big White Carstairs, the 
renowned Beachcomber character. In 
fact we looked like the concert party in 
'It ain't 'arf 'ot, Mum'. In the course of 
our journey, we spent some time in 
Cape Town, where the ever hospitable 
South Africans took us into their 
homes. They didn't laugh at our gear — 
their natural politeness stopped that 
happening. But I am sure they must 
have thought that the UK could have 
done their soldiers a little better than 
that. The South Africans had some 
excellent clothing for their Union 
Defence Force, and in Adderley Street 
Cape Town, I purchased some very 
good shorts and shirts which I wore 
during my Indian service, having the 
Indian tailor copy them. They were 
truly short shorts, of comfortable cut 
and very cool to wear. Tropical nights 
can be coolly misleading, and they tend 
to bring out our little biting friends, like 
mosquitoes. Hence, the rule after sun- 
down was long sleeves and long trou- 
sers. In the desert, the evening problem 
was more usually the drop in tempe- 
rature, and warmer gear was the rule. 

The carefully regimented standard of 
dress began to undergo metamorpho- 
sis, under the influence of desert 
warfare, and styles began to reflect the 
personalities of the units — especially 
among the cavalry units. Cord trousers, 
regimental scarves, and regimental 
dress caps were the vogue, with crepe 
soled half boots for foot wear. They had 
a name — but perhaps not for publica- 
tion among the younger readership of 
this magazine. When a unit is on 
operations up in the blue, the main 
demand on the transport is always for 
food, fuel and ammunition, so dress 
styles were not high on the level of 
regimentally inclined Sergeant- 
Majors. The modeller can have a veri- 
table field day with unorthodoxy run- 
ning wild. Almost anything goes in 
dress — but not in arms or equipment 
— those stayed fairly standard. 

By the start of 1942, the Middle East 
Base was well established, and much 
of the clothing was sent up from 
India — cotton shorts, slacks, shirts, 
webbing, boots and some small arms. 
Indian industry was expanding and 
coping well with the kitting out of the 
many new Indian Divisions being for- 
med for the Defence of the Homeland. 
GHQ Delhi produced one or two hor- 
rors. There was the Indian pattern 
shorts cut so wide and long, you could 


and frequently did get both legs down 
one. Well starched, they would stand 
up for themselves, and you could jump 
in from your charpoy (Indian string 
bed) without touching the sides. They 
also produced the Bombay Bloomer. To 
save on material or weight, or cost, or all 
three, some idiot came up with a gar- 
ment — a bloomer which came down 
to mid-calf. There were button-holes 
on the seams at the bottom of each leg, 
both inside and out. Buttons were sewn 
on level with the crutch. The idea was 
that the legs could be worn down and 
tucked into the hose-tops at night, and 
buttoned up during the day. The result 
was awful — any poor squaddie unfor- 
tunate enough to be issued with them, 
took them to the Regimental tailor 
smartly, to get them altered to normal 
shorts. A most graceless garment, and 
a direct hindrance to Regimental pride. 
The short puttee was by now giving 
way to the UK pattern webbing anklet. 
They fitted just as successfully over the 
top of the boot, and over the bottom of 
the hose-top. They fastened with web- 
bing straps, with small brass tabs over 


the ends to stop them from fraying. 
Most of us had the local leather-worker 
replace the webbing straps with 
leather, and also bind the anklets with 
leather. The pair with which I was 
issued in 1941 were so treated by a 
leather-worker in the Jumma Masjid 
area, Bombay — and I am still wearing 
them 38 years later in my garden. 

Illustrations of the desert scene will 
show a small pocket in the shorts or 
slacks high up on the right, just below 
the waist band. Now many of us thought, 
on first seeing this, that it was a very 
handy pocket for 10 Woodbines and a 
box of matches. True — they just fitted 
nicely. In fact, it was the official pocket 
for the first field dressing, which was a 
perishing nuisance to carry around — 
until you wanted it urgently. Then the 
wisdom of Authority was truly revealed. 

Any old soldier who has served East 
of Suez will tell you that one of the 
major miseries of tropical service is 
that affliction known as prickly heat. It 
is an inflammation of the pores, which 
occurs when perspiration cannot eva- 
porate in the heat. This is usually due to 


restrictive clothing: the wearing of the 
bush-shirt outside the shorts certainly 
helped with the circulation of air round 
the body, and brought considerable 
relief from the painful malady. 

The Khaki jersey was a most useful 
piece of issued cold weather dress, and 
we, of course, took our UK issued jer- 
seys with us. The Indian Army had a far 
superior garment, with slots and holes 
in the shoulders so that shirt tabs could 
be passed through, and regimental titles 

— and for the Officers badges of rank 

— could be shown, they also had a sin- 
gle button at the 'Vee'. It was the con- 
ceit of the newly arrived to 'organise' 
an Indian Pattern jersey — if only to 
show off to the next arriving draft from 
the UK what a veteran of the Indian 
scene you were. Not that it really fooled 
anyone. The whiteness of the knee gave 
the game away completely. 'Get your 
knees brown' was the mocking cry from 
the veteran to the tyro. In fact, I recall 
with delight the call of a very famous 
cricketer (England and Middlesex) en- 
couraging his team with the cry 'Don't 
shoot 'til you see the white of their 
knees' as his lot played soccer against a 
team of New Boys. The order of things 
was changing. In December 1941 there 
occurred the shattering attack on Pearl 
Harbour, and the subsequent Japanese 
expansion over the Dutch East Indies, 
the Phillipines, Malaya and Burma. 
Hong-Kong fell. A new sort of war had 
come to a totally new theatre of war. 
The carefully thought out scales of 
equipment, and the designs for desert 
war now had to change. Units in those 
heavily wooded areas were wearing 
khaki drill clothing — a perfect target 
against the green of the trees and 
rubber plantations. 

New thinking was urgently required. 
And eventually there arrived the 
Jungle green battledress, in which the 
Australians in New Guinea and the 14th 
Army was first to stop the Japanese, 
and eventually to drive them from their 
early victories to a very thorough and 
final defeat. But that is another story. 



A 40mm Bofors AA gun and crew defending Militello in Sicily, July 1943. Only the gun 
commander wears a shirt and all wear shorts except the seated gunner on the left. Note tin 
hats worn at rakish angles. 
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Tropical Uniform 

Part Two: The Desert War' 
by Peter Redman 
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COMUT COLOURS 

No. 8: The Bristol F-2B P.G.Cooksley 



Standard finish machine, A-7106 with RR Falcon engine. Three-line lettering under gunner's 
ring may just be made out. Four-line legend had been introduced by time ofJ-prefix serials 
(Author's collection). 


The long-lived, two-seat fighter from 
Bristol was originally seen in the familiar 
colours of the 1914-18 period, but so long 
did it serve, that it lasted into the era of the 
bright silver finishes with mid-grey doped 
cowlings and forward panels. This is true of 
the machines that flew with air forces of 
other countries also, New Zealand being a 
case in point, with the first pair of Bristols, 
delivered in 1919, still retaining their PC 10 
finish still flying alongside the later alu- 
minium doped additions, of which the last 
to be delivered, in 1927, had metal wheel 
discs. It seems likely that protection from 
the destructive effects of the tropical sun 
was achieved by a coat of PC 12 which 
bestowed a reddish tone to the final shade. 

Whatever their finish, one feature was 
common to all, this being the lettering 
under the Up of the rear seat. On wartime 
machines this was painted in white against 
the dark finish and read ‘Do not fly with less 
than 1601b in gunners compartment’. A 
slight alteration resulted in many machines 
in silver finish, bearing: ‘This machine must 
not be flown without passenger or equiva- 
lent weight in gunners cockpit’. The first of 
these appeared as two fines, the second as 
four. Block capitals were used throughout, 
usually showing signs of the use of a stencil. 

Needless to say, the Bristol F-2B ‘Brisfit’ 
is one of the most immortal of all World 
War 2 machines. Frank Barnwell produced 
this design, reverting to biplane configu- 
ration, in Autumn 1916, after the Bristol 
Monoplane. Rugged construction and good 
visibility were keynotes of this latter day 
‘scout’ machine. The original F-2A, with 
Rolls-Royce Eagle engine, had the radiators 
on the fuselage side. This obscured the 
pilot’s view in some directions, so they were 
switched to the nose. Fifty F-2As were 
built, after which modifications were 
incorporated, setting the cockpit higher, 
adding radiator shutters, and increasing 
fuel capacity. This version of summer 1917, 
was the definitive F-2B. Some 3,100 were 
built by the end of the war, many to serve 
the RAF for over a decade more. The Rolls- 
Royce Falcon I (190hp) powered the first 
150 machines, then the Falcon II (220hp) 
and III (275hp) were developed and fitted. 
Some machines were fitted with other 
engines, such as the Arab and Puma, to 
overcome an engine shortage in 1918, but 
these were not entirely successful and 
relatively few ‘Brisfits’ were actually built 
with these alternative engines. Arab- 
engined machines were the most numerous, 
over 700, but due to bad vibration not many 
of these aircraft were actually issued to 
squadrons. 

Because of the huge production orders 
there were many F-2B manufacturers 
under the ‘parentage’ of Bristol. These 
included Armstrong- Whitworth, Austin 


Motor Co, Gloucester Aircraft Co, Harris & 
Sheldon, Marshalls, National Aircraft 
Factory No 3, Angus Sanderson, and 
Standard Motor Co, as well as British & 
Colonial (Bristol). 

The Australian Flying Corps had F-2Bs in 
Palestine in 1918 and after the war small 
numbers of these machines were supplied 
also to New Zealand, Norway, Spain, 
Belgium, Mexico and the Irish Free State. 
Belgium later built F-2Bs under licence (40 
aircraft), and a number of aircraft were sold 
for commercial use. In 1917 the American 
Army Air Corps planned to standardise on 
the F-2B also, and 2,000 were ordered to be 
licence-built by the Curtiss company, using 
a 400hp Liberty engine. Two pattern air- 
craft were sent from Britain. Only 25 air- 
craft, designated 0-1, had been built when 
the contract was abandoned in August 1918 
due to the unsuitability of the Liberty 
engine. A Hispano-Suiza 300hp engine was 





Preserved aircraft in flight showing post- 
war aluminium finish with grey cowling. 
Clearly shown is the position and type of 
upper wing roundel (Author). 
tried instead, as well as a new monocoque 
fuselage. A Wright H300hp engine was 
substituted and 40 of this version were 
built, designated XB-1A. With the war now 
over no more were built in America, but 
UK production continued until 1927. The 
RAF used ‘Brisfits’ widely until withdrawal 
in 1932, though the RNZAF used theirs 
until 1936. 



Subject for a model conversion would be H6058, the last of four built by Austin Motors at 
Longbridge with Sidde/ey Puma motors. Note natural wood finish interplane struts (Author's 
collection. 



A7 194 of No lSqn A ustralian 
Flying Corps atMejdel, Pales- 
tine in January 1918. Silver 
with red side-flashes ( not 
carried over decking), wheels 
with grey cowling. ‘ Lift Here ’ 
retained. 



C4636 of unknown night fighter unit. Standard finish with 
PC 10 carried over lower surface of fuselage. Black ‘A6’ 
shaded in white, and white of national markings painted out 
with khaki-green dope. 



’C4630 in PC 10 /Clear dope finish. Note clear finish on wheel 
discs and forward ‘J\ Machine known to have been captured 
intact. 



Upper wing roundel of British 
machine in standard finish. 
Note white outer rim. 



Numeral style across rudder 
stripes and under gunner' s 
cockpit of silver NZPAF 
machine with grey cowling in 
1927. 6856 similar. 



6875 of New Zealand Permanent Air Force at Wigram. All 
aluminium dope with grey finish cowling. Unrimmed roundels 
on all silver machines. 



E2581 as it appeared as night fighter with No 39 Squadron. 
Finish similar to C4636 but with grey nose. 


Head of a brave on YBC. 
Mainly blue war-bonnet, white 
head-band with blue dia- 
monds, red-centred. Gold ring 
on black hair, red-brown face, 
white I black clothing. 




G-CYBG, ex-F4336, for Canada with Indian’s head insig- 
nia . White panel and rudder, clear doped wheels, grey cowling. 



03M-31 

PI 

[ 


L 



Machine presented to King Albert of the Belgians by Handley 
Page in 1920. Note special insignia. National colours red 
( outer on roundels, trailing on rudder), yellow and black. 



Captured aircraft with four- 
blade airscrew. Standard 
finish with black cowl. Note 
overpainted areas. 


Crown and monogram on 
black fuselage band. Lining of 
crown is red. 
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there is the ‘Intertheatre system’ which uses C- 
14 1 A Starlifters converted to carry stretchers and 
walking patients with medical personnel from 
the 375th. This system will bring patients from 
the theatres back to CONUS. Thirdly there is the 
‘Intratheatre system’ of which there is one in the 
Pacific (9 AES/20 AAS with C-9As), one in 
Europe (2 AES/55 AAS with C-9As) and the 
375th AAW in CONUS. 

The 375th’s 11th Aeromedical Airlift Squad- 
ron is equipped with twelve C-9As which fly 
more hours than any other aircraft within 
Military Airlift Command. During a normal day 
one is unlikely to see more than about three 
C-9As at Scott and of these, two will be under- 
going routine maintenance whilst the third will 
be on alert. On the average, 45 missions are flown 
C-140A of the 1866th Facility Checking Squadron at Scott AFB in its original dayglo-red colour scheme. weekly by the squadron in the United States and 

(Official USAF) overseas, with each one lasting between 12-14 

Located to the South East of St Louis close to the In 1957 Scott was transferred to the hours and including eight or nine landings. At 

Mississippi River in the State of Missouri, Scott jurisdiction of the Military Air Transport regular intervals in the week the 375th will make 

Air Force Base houses five major headquarters Service, and the Command’s headquarters pick-ups at airfields within the six regions that 

with worldwide responsibilities as well as one of officially moved here from Andrews AFB on CONUS is divided into. Operations are control- 

the largest Wings within the United States Air October 1, 1957. Some years earlier Scott AFB led from Scott AFB and special measures are 

Force. had been selected as a Remain-Over-Night taken for patients who are given an ‘urgent’ 

Scott Air Force Base is one of the oldest, station for patient airlift and in June 1964 the rating which means immediate action is required 

continuous-service Air Force installations and 1405th Aeromedical Transport Wing was esta- and can involve launching a C-9A in the middle 

was named Scott Field on July 20, 1917, after blished at Scott. This Wing was tasked with of the night to collect the patient. Those which 

Corporal Frank S. Scott, the first enlisted man to patient airlift in the United States, absorbing the are not critical but still seriously ill are placed in 

be killed in an aircraft crash. The fatal crash, the resources of the 1st Aeromedical Transport the ‘priority’ category which will involve a pick- 

Army’s fourth, occurred on September 28, 1912, Group at Brooks AFS, Texas and of the inactive up by C-9A within 24 hours of the Wing being 

at College Park, Md. Corporal Scott was a crew 1405th Air Base Wing. The Wing was rede- notified. 

chief on a Wright Pusher biplane, but had gone signated the 375th Aeromedical Airlift Wing The C-9 A Nightingale used by the Wing is the 

on this flight as a passenger. about the same time as Military Airlift Command first aircraft produced exclusively for the US Air 

The base became a government aviation sta- came into being, replacing the MATS. Between Force’s aeromedical evacuation mission. During 

tion on September 1, 1917, and had a wartime 1968 and 1973 the 375th was involved with the the mid- 1960s the US Air Force launched a com- 
mission of training pilots to serve in Europe. airlift of patients injured in Vietnam and during petition to select a suitable ‘off-the-shelf jet 

This was initially performed on the Standard this period the 1400th ABW existed to carry out transport for this mission and in August 1967 it 

Trainer biplane and later on the Curtiss JN-4D the base housekeeping tasks as well as organi- was announced that the McDonnell Douglas 

Jenny. During the war about 300 pilots were sations support and carrying out a five-year DC-9 had been selected as the winner, an order 

trained at Scott Field as well as several ground modernisation programme at Scott. On June 1, for a number of DC-9-32s being placed and the 



The aircraft of Scott Air Base 

Paul Mercer looks at some interesting USAF types and colour schemes 


units. The airfield was purchased by the War 
Department in 1919 and the following year it was 
announced that it was going to become a 
‘lighter-than-air’ station, utilizing airships and 
balloons. After the construction of a massive 
airship hangar the Air Service Balloon and 
Airship School for pilots and observers was 
opened on July 3, 1922. During these years the 
base was commanded by Colonel John A. Paege- 
low who had led the first balloon units into 
combat during World War I. He was bom in 
Germany in 1870 and after graduating from 
Heidelberg University served in the German 
Army before settling in America and enlisting as 
a private with the US Army in 1897. 

Between the wars Scott saw a lot of expansion 
with the purchase of additional land, the con- 
struction of four mile-long concrete runways and 
the establishment of six schools for training 
airborne radio operators and mechanics which 
led to Scott becoming known as the ‘Communi- 
cations University of the Army Air Forces’. By 
the end of the Second World War most of the 
radio operators within the Army’s airborne units 
had completed at least one training course at 
Scott. 

With the establishment of the US Air Force as 
an independent military service Scott Field was 
designated Scott Air Force Base on January 13, 
1948, and the following year the first major 
command — Air Training — was stationed 
there. 


1973 the 375th Wing-Group structure was revi- 
ved which is still in existence. From March 15, 
1978 the 375th became responsible for over 100 
T-39 aircraft stationed across the United States 
and a month later for the Central Training 
Facility for CT-39 pilots, meaning that the Wing 
was assigned about 120 aircraft. 

375th Aeromedical Airlift Wing 

The 375th is a large unit and has three important 
missions to perform. Initially it is responsible for 
the management of Scott AFB and as such pro- 
vides support for nearly seventy units of which 
about a half are located at Scott itself. Secondly 
the Wing exercises command and supervision of 
all T-39 aircraft within the continental United 
States (CONUS) and finally it is responsible for 
the management of the worldwide aeromedical 
evacuation system. 

In the aeromedical evacuation role the Wing 
provides for airlifting American servicemen to 
medical are anywhere in the world in a matter of 
hours. This global system is made up of three 
complementary sub-systems. The ‘Tactical 
system’ involves the tactical evacuation of 
patients from the combat zone using a variety of 
aircraft, often configured for this role. Aircraft 
used include C-130s, C-123s and C-7s. This as- 
pect is the responsibility of the 1st Aeromedical 
Evacuation Squadron at Pope AFB, NC which 
will provide aeromedical evacuation control 
centres, mobile facilities and supply teams. Next 


first one flying from Long Beach in May 1968. 
The first delivery, the second production air- 
craft 67-22584, was made on August 8, 1968, to 
the 375th. 

The C-9 is a sleek, twin-engined jet powered 
by Pratt & Whitney JT8D-9s and externally 
similar to the DC-9 used by airlines but fitted 
with a customized interior, as well as some equip- 
ment changes. The C-9 is fitted with an auxiliary 
1 10- volt 60-cycle electrical system which enables 
standard hospital equipment to be operated 
inside the aircraft. There is also an auxiliary 
power unit that provides electrical power for 
uninterrupted cabin air conditioning, quick ser- 
vicing during enroute stops and self-starting for 
the engines. The hydraulically-operated ramp at 
the rear of the aircraft enables the easy loading 
and unloading of stretcher patients, of which up 
to forty can be carried internally. The normal 
crew aboard the Nightingale consists of a pilot, 
co-pilot, two flight nurses, three medical 
technicians and one flight mechanic. There is a 
medical supply work area inside with sink, bottle 
storage section and work table, an isolated 
special care area with built-in oxygen, decon- 
tamination and separate ventilation systems as 
well as provision for a therapeutic oxygen 
supply. These and many more special features go 
to make the C-9 A Nightingale almost a flying 
hospital, ideally suited for the aeromedical 
evacuation role that it performs. 

The other three flying squadrons within the 
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375th Aeromedical Airlift Wing and designated 
Military Airlift Squadrons (MASs) whose role is 
to provide operational support airlift of people 
and cargo across the United States. Each of the 
three squadrons has four numbered detachments, 
each of which is stationed at a major Air Force 
installation, most of which house a Command 
headquarters. The crews of these units routinely 
provide prompt air transportation for civilian 
and military distinguished persons ranging from 
top US and Canadian military leaders to Con- 
gressmen, Cabinet-level officials and foreign 
dignitaries. Aircrew members include pilots 
permanently assigned to the various T-39 units, 
and rated staff officers who maintain flying pro- 
ficiency while assigned primary duties in other 
career fields. 

The Rockwell T-39 Sabreliner was designed 
for the US Air Force to their UTX specification 
which called for a ‘twin-engine utility jet trans- 
port aircraft, the primary mission of which is 
combat readiness training’. The first T-39A was 
delivered to the US Air Force on June 4, 1961 
and although it carried a ‘trainer’ designation it 
was assigned to the major USAF Commands as 
utility transport. The T-39A is powered by a pair 
of fuselage-mounted Pratt & Whitney J60-P-3 
turbojets and is capable of carrying two crew 
members and seven passengers with limited bag- 
gage at altitudes up to 41,000ft. At the time that 
the T-39 was nearing its first flight the Tactical 
Air Command was looking for an economical 
means of training their F-105D pilots in the 
operation of its sophisticated radar. It was 
decided to produce a modified version of the 
T-39A, which was designated the T-39B, and 
this version was given priority over the pro- 
duction of the standard T-39A. In the event six 
aircraft were procured and these featured a larger 
nose radome as well as extra avionics and a modi- 
fied interior with consoles to train F-105 pilots. 
These aircraft were assigned to the 4520th 
Combat Crew Training Wing’s 419th Tactical 


Fighter Training Squadron at McDonnell AFB. on March 15, 1978 responsibility was transferred 

With the withdrawal of the F-105 from front-line to the 37th. The Wing is also responsible for the 

units four of the T-39Bs were assigned to support training of all T-39 aircrew within the US Air 

airlift detachments whilst the remaining two Force. The Scott based 1401st Mili tary Airlift 

went to the 127th Tactical Fighter Training Squadron conducts initial aircrew qualification 

Squadron (Kansas ANG) for F-105 training. training for all continental US T-39 aircrews 

As the T-39As passed through Depot Periodic which come from the CT-39 Central Training 

Maintenance some were modified to accom- Facility, also at Scott, 
modate more passengers. They also featured 
strenthened landing gear to allow for the greater 

take-off weight and improved cabin environ- Military Airlift Command 

ment. More recently T-39As have been modified Situated at the Southern entrance to Scott AFB 

to CT-39A configuration which enables them to Headquarters, Military Airlift Command 
carry more varied loads. These aircraft were employs over 2,200 supervisory and admini- 
initially assigned to the 58 MAS in Europe and strative personnel who ensure that MAC’S airlift 

the 475 ABW in the Pacific and more recently to mission which is ‘to maintain in a constant state 

the 375 AAW detachments in the United States, of war-readiness the airlift capability necessary to 

and all aircraft are now referred to as CT-39As. fulfil all tasks assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

In 1975 the dozen or so T-39 detachments which and the Air Force’. From these headquarters the 

were assigned to the Command and Air Force activities of more than 87,000 personnel at more 

headquarters were placed under the direct than 300 locations in 23 countries are directed, 

operational control of the Military Airlift These are divided into two numbered Air 

Command. Initially they were assigned to the Forces, the 21st and 22nd, the Air Weather 

89th Military Airlift Wing at Andrews AFB but Service, Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Ser- 


C-9A 88935 from the 375th AAW. The two badges at the rear of the aircraft are those of the 375th AAW and 
the 932nd AAG whilst the badge at the front of the aircraft is that of Military Airlift Command. ( Official 
USAF) 
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vice, Aerospace Audio-Visual Service, USAF 
Airlift Center and the 375th Aeromedical Airlift 
Wing. In addition to these forces MAC is a major 
gaining Command and in the event of mobili- 
sation would take over the operational control of 
several Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard units which operate C-130s, C-123s and 
C-7s. Also under the Associate Program there are 
other Reserve personnel who fly Military Airlift 
Reserve personnel who fly Military Airlift 
Command missions in the C-141, C-5 and C-9. 
This involves having Reserve units organised at 
the same locations as the operational units, and 
they maintain the same training level as the active 
duty airlift units with which they are associated. 

In addition to its airlift activities, MAC acts as 
the executive agency for the Secretary of the Air 
Force in his capacity as single manager for airlift 
service within the Department of Defence. It 
also manages the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF), 
which provides an orderly integration of a select 
fleet of civilian airliners to augment US Air Force 
air transport forces in times of emergency or 
national crises. 


Air Force Communications 
Command 

Created at Scott AFB, the Air Force 
Communications Command, celebrated its 20th 
anniversary on July 1, 1981. The mission of the 
Command is reflected in its motto — ‘Providing 
the Reins of Command’ and as such operates a 
small fleet of aircraft which are used to carry out 
airborne evaluation of US Air Force air traffic 
control facilities and navigation aids worldwide. 
The AFCC directs 50,000 military personnel at 
400 sites and in addition is supplemented by 
more than 16,000 Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve personnel. The Command is the 
USAF’s manager for communications, air traffic 
services, and automated data processing activi- 
ties and is responsible for engineering, installing, 
operating and maintaining electronic communi- 



CT-39A 60-3495 of the 1401st Military Airlift Squadron based at Scott AFB flying over the M ississippi river. 
Visible in the background is St Louis’ 630-foot high stainless steel Gateway Arch, the nation’s tallest man-made 
monument. (Official USAF) 


cations for the Air Force and selected (management); the 1801st Support Squadron 

government and civilian agencies. and the 1866th Facility Checking Squadron. The 

At Scott AFB there are several AFCC direct latter is equipped with C-140A Jet Stars and 

reporting units (DRUs), these being the 1815th carries out airborne and ground based evalu- 

Test Squadron (operational tests and evaluation ations of air traffic control equipment and 

of communications-electronics and air traffic navigational equipment throughout CONUS, 

control and navigational aids systems); the The C-140 Jet Star is one of the smallest jet- 

1842nd Electronics Engineering Group (ground powered, multipurpose, utility aircraft in the US 

communications-electronics engineering); the Air Force inventory. It is manufactured by 

2000th Management Engineering Squadron Lockheed and powered by four Pratt & Whitney 


Principal Units Stationed At Scott Air Force Base 



Headquarters Military Airlift Command 

375th Aeromedical Airlift Wing, MAC 


1 AES 


Pope AFB, NC 

Tac aerovac ops 

11 AAS 

C-9A 

Scott AFB 


57 AES 


Scott AFB 

Medical crews 

1400 MAST-39 

Norton AFB 

HQ 15 AF 

-det 1 

T-39 

McClellan AFB 

AFLC 

-det 2 - 

T-39 

Randolph AFB 

HQ ATC 

-det 3 

T-39 

Bergstrom AFB 

HQ 12 AF 

-det 4 

T-39 

Kirtland AFB 

AF WL 

1401 MAST-39 

Scott AFB 

Training, HQ MAC 

-det 1 

T-39 

Offutt AFB 

HQ SAC 

-det 2 

T-39 

Wright-Patterson AFB 

HQ AFLC 

-det 3 

T-39 

Barksdale AFB 

HQ 8 AF 

-det 4 

T-39 

Peterson AFB 

HQ TAC:AD 

1402 MAST-39 

Andrews AFB 

HQ AFSC 

-det 1 

T-39 

Langley AFB 

HQ TAC 

-det 2 

T-39 

Shaw AFB 

HQ 9 AF 

-det 3 

T-39 

Maxwell AFB 

AU 

-det 4 

T-39 

Eglin AFB 

ADTC, TACW 

T-39 CTF 

Scott AFB 

Training 

375th Air Base Group 


375 CES 


Scott AFB 

Engineering 

375 SPS 


Scott AFB 

Security 


Headquarters Air Force Communications Command 


1815 TS 

Scott AFB 

Testing 

1866 FCS C-140A 

Scott AFB 

Facility evaluation 

1842 EEG 

Scott AFB 

Elec Engineering 

2000 MES 

Scott AFB 

Management 

1974 CG 

Scott AFB 

Communications 


Headquarters Air Weather Service, MAC 

7WW Scott AFB Meteorological 


US Air Force Environmental Technical Applications 
Center 

Defense Commercial Communications Group, DoD 

932nd Aeromedical Airlift Group (Associate), AF 
Reserve 

932 CAMS Scott AFB Maintenance 

73 AAS (C-9A) Scott AFB 

73 AES Scott AFB Medical crews 

932 CES Scott AFB Engineering 

932 CF Scott AFB Communications 

52 MSS Scott AFB Medical 


Airlift Operatons School, MAC 

Defense Communications Agency Operations Center 
Allocation and Engineering Division 

1600th Management Engineering Squadron 
Detachment 363, Air Force Audit Agency 
Detachment 1, 1361st Audiovisual Squadron 
1201st Air Postal Squadron 
102nd Arcom, United States Army Reserve 

538 USAR RSUH-1B Scott AFB Training 

219TptCo UH-1H Scott AFB Transport 

281 Av Co UH-1H, UH-1M Scott AFB Combat 

H&HC U-8,U-3 Scott AFB Support 
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375th Aeromedical Airlift Wing, Scott AFB 

1 lth Aeromedical Airlift Squadron, Scott AFB, II 
C-9 A: 22583, 22584, 22585, 68932, 68933, 68934, 68935, 10958, 
10959, 10960, 10961. 

1400th Military Airlift Squadron, Norton AFB, Ca 
T-39A: 61635, 61647, 61674, 61681, 61682, 61451, 62477. 

-det 1 T-39A: 61660, 61683, 62463, 62466, 62475, 62498. 

-det 2 T-39A: 60478 , 60479, 60484, 60503, 61639, 61655 , 61657, 

61678,62467,62494. 

-det 3 T-39A: 60492, 60500, 60504, 60505. 

-det 4 T-39A: 60486, 61636, 61671, 72473, 62492. 

1401st Military Airlift Squadron, Scott AFB, II 
T-39A: 59869, 60481, 60495, 60499, 61634, 61645, 61650, 61658, 
61670,61684,61455,62487. 

-det 1 T-39A: 61638, 62452, 62454, 62456, 62457, 62468, 62480, 

62486, 62489, 62490. 


-det 2 T-39A: 60493, 61641, 61648, 61667, 62470, 62482, 62491. 

T-39B: 59874. 

-det 3 T-39A: 61643, 61662, 61663, 62497. 

-det 4 T-39A: 60491, 61659, 61668, 61676, 62464, 62472. 

1402nd Military Airlift Squadron, Andrews AFB, Md 
T-39A: 60501, 60502, 61637, 61656, 61664, 61669, 62465, 62478, 
62479, 62493, 62495, 624%. 

-det 1 T-39A: 60483, 60489, 60497, 60507, 61665, 61675, 62459, 

62501. 

T-39B: 59873, 60474, 60476. 

-det 2 T-39A: 60480, 60494, 60508, 61666, 61449, 62483. 

-det 3 T-39A: 60487, 60488, 60498, 62500. 

-det 4 T-39A: 60482, 60485, 60496, 62450, 62488. 

1866th Facility Checking Squadron, 

Scott AFB 

C-140A: 59958, 59959, 59960, 59%2. 


J60-P-5A turbojets. Of the sixteen aircraft that 
were procured by the US Air Force, five of them 
are used by the AFCC, all of which are assigned 
to the 1866 FCS at Scott AFB. The C-140 was 
first flown in September 1957 and has the 
ability to duplicate the high-altitude flight paths 
and varied approaches of fighters and bombers. 
It carries a crew of five and is capable of 
operating up to nearly 40,000ft. The aircraft at 
Scott were originally painted in a highly visible 
white and dayglo red colour scheme similar to 
that worn by AFCC T-39As but have now been 
repainted in a T AC style green/grey camouflage 
similar to the Lizard A- 10 As. 

932nd Aeromedical Airlift Group 
(Associate) 

The role of the 932nd Aeromedical Airlift Group 
(Associate) is to augment the 375th AAW in the 


patient airlift mission and as such ‘shares’ the 
latters C-9 A Nightingales. The Group is part of 
the 94th Tactical Airlift Wing at Dobbins AFB, 
Ga, reporting to AF Reserve’s 14th Air Force, 
and is made up of several component units. 
These are the 932nd Consolidated Aircraft 
Maintenance Squadron; the 73rd Aeromedical 
Airlift Squadron; the 73rd Aeromedical Evacu- 
ation Squadron; the 932nd Civil Engineering 
Squadron; the 932nd Communications Flight 
and the 52nd Medical Service Squadron. 

United States Army Reserve 

Positioned well away from the Air Force 
buildings between two taxiways with a large 
apron, the 102nd Army Flight Facility (102nd 
ARCOM) is made up of four flying units. They 
moved to Scott AFB in December 1976 from 


Cahokia Bi-State Parks Airport in the east of St 
Louis. The aircraft that make up this self- 
contained Reserve site consist of the 538th US 
Army Reserve School equipped with a single 
UH-1B Iroquois, the 219th Transport Company 
with a pair of UH-lHs and the 28 1st Aviation 
Company operating a mix of 31 UH-lHs and 
UH-1M night attack helicopters. Supporting the 
102nd ARCOM is the Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company’s U-8 Seminole and U-3 ‘Blue 
Canoe’ which are primarily used for liaison 
flying. 


I would like to thank Capt E. Pirtle, USAF 
for assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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A Churchill Crocodile flame thrower as employed with success in NW Europe by 79th Armoured Division, demonstrates its capabilities 
(Vauxhall Motors Ltd). 


The Flamethrower Story 

The Flame Weapons of World War II 

by John Reed 


Part 1 : The early development and the 
evolution of British and Canadian 
vehicle-borne equipment. 


On February 26 1915, the French troops 
holding the sector of the Allied front near 
the village of Melancourt came face-to- 
face with a weapon nearly as old as war- 
fare itself, but in every way as terrifying as 
when it had been used by the Assyrians 
nearly 3,000 years previously. Flame war- 
fare had entered the 20th Century. By 
developing a system m which nitrogen gas 
at a pressure of 23 atmospheres propelled 
a stream of fuel oil over a friction igniter, a 
German engineer Leidler had given a new 
lease of life to an ancient principle, and 
developed a flamethrower of only limited 
range, but considerable potential in 
trench warfare situations. 

However, flamethrowers were to attain 
little more than novelty value during the 
remaining years of World War 1. Within 18 
months, the British had two types of their 
own in service with the Royal Engineers of 
the Special Brigade. The larger, which 
fired a ton of oil in a single shot was only 
used in action twice, and was so cumber- 
some that its operational debut had to be 
made from a system of underground galle- 
ries specially excavated to bring it to 
within 100 yards of the enemy positions. 


Smaller types were however used more 
frequently by both sides, but too often 
proved to be difficult to bring into action 
when it was necessary to cross a bullet- 
swept ‘no-man's-land' to get within 
operating range. 

Between the Wars 

It was hardly surprising therefore that the 
early inter-war years saw none of the 
major powers showing much interest in 
the flamethrower as a permanent feature 
of their armouries. Yet the situation had 
changed. First, the tank now provided the 
means of carrying a short-range projector 
on to the battlefield, and second, there had 
been a growth in the Maginot Line type of 
fixed defence, where the defenders might 
be particularly vulnerable to incineration, 
asphyxiation, or the psychological conse- 
quences of flame attack 
Curiously, it was the Italians — never in 
the forefront as armoured vehicle 
designers — who were the first to see the 
possibilities of a tank-mounted flame- 
thrower. The 1935 Abyssinian War gave 
them an opportunity to test a 100 gallon 
trailer-mounted projector feeding a flame- 


gun mounted coaxially with the machine 
gun of their lightweight CV33 tank. There 
has been little recorded to provide a clue 
to the effectiveness of these lancia- 
flammes', but they later reappeared in the 
Spanish Civil War-as part of the 250 tank 
armoured battalion of the Cuerpo de 
Tropas Voluntaries, sent to fight alongside 
the Nationalist forces at such battles as 
Madrid, San Sebastian and Guadalajara. 

The Germans, too, sent flamethrowers 
to Spain mounted on PzKpfwII tanks, and it 
was possibly this development that in 1938 
prompted the British War Office to issue a 
specification for the conversion of an 
infantry tank to a flamethrowing role. The 
specification was a demanding one, cal- 
ling for an internally mounted equipment 
with a range of 300 yards — ten times that 
of the CV33 lanciaflamme — and 30 minu- 
tes endurance, but before the prototype 
had left the drawing board, World War 2 
had broken out, and the designers were 
confronted with new priorities. 

World War 2 — early developments 

Responsibility for wartime development of 
flame weapons was divided between the 
Petroleum Warfare Department of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, the Research 
Department of the Ministry of Supply, and 
the Fuel Research Section of the DSIR, 
who were specifically interested in fuels. 
There was little early co-ordination 
















between these bodies. The PWD favoured 
pressure and pump operated weapons, 
whilst their counterparts in the Ministry of 
Supply were convinced that slow burning 
cordite was the best propellant for flame 
fuel. 

Predictably, it was the Germans who 
made the first use of flame in World War 2. 
Their glider-borne assault engineers used 
man-portable equipments against the 
Belgian fortress of Eban Emael, and there 
was an unverified report of a tank-borne 
equipment being used against the French 
near Amiens, but it was the threat of cross- 
channel invasion that was to provide the 
British with the impetus for the ‘crash’ 
development of their flame barrages for 
coastal defence. 

It was late 1940 before much headway 
could be made with the proposed vehicle- 
mounted system. With every available 
infantry tank desperately needed for the 
conventional role, supporters of the 
flamethrower were compelled to look 
elsewhere for a suitable mounting for the 
embryo weapons. Their choice fell upon 
the Universal Carrier, which with its low 
cost, and excellent cross-country per- 
formance was seen as the ideal vehicle for 
carrying the type of close-support weapon 
that could be developed more speedily 
than that called for in the 1938 
specification. 

Encouraged by the success of trials with 
a modified 'drain pipe’ static projector 
mounted on the outside of a carrier, the 
PWD asked the Anglo-Iraman Oil Com- 
pany to design and build a more advanced 
equipment. By the spring of 1941, a 
prototype was ready for demonstration. 
Fuel tanks had been fitted outside the 
carrier, feeding a creosote/oil mixture 


McNaughton was a significant convert. He 
designated one of his Engineer battalions 
as a trials unit, and his request for more 
development led to the PWD asking 
Lagonda Ltd to produce an improved 
version to be known as Ronson. 

Cockatrice and Heavy Pump 

Whilst development of the carrier-borne 
weapons had been in progress, the PWD 
had also been working urgently to 
develop a mobile unit for airfield defence. 
The results were crude marriages be- 
tween equipment developed for coastal 
defence and m response to the 1938 
specification, and the few types of heavy- 
duty chassis available. AEC 6x6 Heavy 
Pump was a coastal defence unit operated 
by a trailer mounted Napier Lion powered 
pump, and mounted on an AEC commer- 
cial chassis, whilst Cockatrice used a 
pressure operated flamethrower on an 
armoured Bedford QL 4x4 chassis. Des- 
pite poor cross-country performance, both 
types were issued to RAF and Fleet Air 
Arm airfields, but their 300 gallon 


yed, one equipped with a trailer system 
derived from the Heavy Pump, and the 
other a trailer-bome pressure system. 
Heavy Pump's complex ignition system 
was by no means satisfactory, and after 
deciding to abandon further experiments 
with cordite, the War Office opted for the 
pressure system, and placed an order for 
12 pilot models. Range was reduced from 
the elusive 1938 target to a more realistic 
80 yards, well within the capability of a 
new thickened' fuel, and trials began with 
a view to tailoring the equipment to the 
latest Churchill Mk IV infantry tank In 
August 1942, however, all development 
work was curtailed when War Office 
experts decided that there was no longer a 
requirement for such a weapon, and that 
the close support role should in future be 
the responsibility of units equipped with 
carrier-borne, and man-portable projectors. 

Dieppe 

Towards the end of 1941, a flame-thrower 
specialist, Major J.M. Oke had submitted a 
proposal to adapt the promising Ronson to 
Churchill Mk II tanks, and appropriately 
the PWD secured the co-operation of the 
Canadian Army in fitting the still experi- 
mental equipment to three tanks of the 
Calgary Regiment, due to take part m the 
Dieppe raid in August 1942. The very un- 
official so-called Churchill Okes — the 
first Allied flamethrowmg tanks — were 
modified by Lagonda Ltd who mounted a 
jettisonable fuel tank at the rear of the 
decking connected by an armoured pipe 
to a fixed-elevation Ronson projector, fit- 
ted to the track guard just forward of the 
hull machine-gun. Unfortunately, no Oke 
survived the approach to the beach to test 

Barracuda, the Canadian experimental 
design, led to the development of the 
flame gun that worked so successfully in 
the later Wasp and Crocodile weapons 
(IWM-MH231 73). 



Ronson fitted to a Universal Carrier. It was the promise shown by this type that prompted 
the further experiments that led to the successful Wasp senes (IWM-MH7591 ). 


under carbon dioxide pressure to a long- 
barrelled flame-gun mounted over the top 
edge of the carrier’s front armour. Its 
crude “hot plate' ignition system, and 
unimpressive 25 yards range won few ad- 
mirers, yet the carrier remained suffi- 
ciently uncluttered to be able to operate in 
its normal role, and one who was convin- 
ced of its possibilities was General AGL 
McNaughton of the 1st Canadian Corps. 


flamethrowers, capable of either vertical 
or horizontal projection, were never used 
inaction. 

Valentine comparative trials 

By March 1942, both the PWD and the 
MOS were at last in a position to offer their 
two rival pump, pressure, and ignition 
systems for evaluation in tank-mounted 
form. Two Valentine tanks were emplo- 
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Wasp Mark I showing the too-complicated 
flame gun fixed above the frontal armour 
( 1 WM-MH7568). 



its weapon system, although the Germans 
later managed to recover one of them and 
to remove it for evaluation. 

Hornet, Barracuda and the Wasps 

With the cancellation of the tank and 
Basilisk armoured car mounted systems, 
both British and Canadian development 
teams were pitchforked into a frantic race 
to perfect a successor to Ronson. In Britain, 
much effort was devoted to the Hornet, a 
new design of which great things were 
expected, but despite some encouraging 
trials, it proved far too complicated a 
weapon for use in the field, and was 
quickly discarded in favour of the much 
simpler Wasp. 

Wasp Mk I (Flamethrower Transport- 
able No 2 Mk I) which was mounted in an 
otherwise unarmed Universal Carrier with 
a two man crew, achieved the desired 80 
yards range, firing unadulterated fuel oil 
from a flame projector mounted above the 
left-hand front armour. Whilst the British 
War Office was sufficiently impressed by 
the system to order a batch of 1000 Mk Is 
for delivery between September 1942 and 
November 1943, the Canadians remained 
lukewarm, expressing doubts about the 
internally mounted fuel tanks which 
limited the carrier’s use, and the still 
complicated flame gun mechanism. 

A period of intensive activity by the 
Canadian PWD culminated in February 
1943 in the successful test of their 
Barracuda system. Barracuda was still far 
from the ideal, but the single internal fuel 
tank was sited to permit a third crew 
member to be carried, and the greatly 
improved flame gun — firing through the 
carrier's machine-gun port — enabled it 
to fire quick successive shots rather than a 
prolonged and wasteful stream. In August 
1943, the PWD announced itself satisfied 
with the Canadian flame gun, and speci- 
fied it for fitment to the proposed Mk II 
version of the Wasp. 

The Canadian commander would not 
however accept Wasp Mk II as he consi- 
dered it too inflexible, wishing to operate 
his carriers in a conventional battalion role 
as well as for flamethrowing tasks. The 
outcome of these objections was the Mark 
IIC, a version produced at first for the 
Canadian forces alone. An 80 gallon fuel 
tank was mounted externally at the rear of 
the carrier in place of the two internal 


tanks of the Mk II, and a third crew 
member carried to control fire, and to give 
supporting LMG fire when necessary. 
Maintenance was considerably easier 
than was the case with the British version, 
and so successful was the Mk IIC when it 
made its debut in Normandy in August 
1944 that it later became standard 
equipment throughout the 21st Army 
Group, with many models being con- 
verted to the improved specification by 
REME workshops. Wasp equipments in 
their various forms were used extensively 
during the north-west European cam- 
paign, and as battalion support weapons 
turned many an action in the Allied favour. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of their 
employment was at Breskens in October 
1944 where the 7th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade employed 19 Mk IICs to support 
them in the elimination of a particularly 
stubborn pocket of resistance. 


Crocodile 

The Dieppe raid, which had seen the first 
abortive attempt to employ Churchill tanks 
in a flamethrowing role, gave a shot in the 
arm to the development of specialist ar- 
mour, and from the lessons learned there, 
sprang the assortment of types that were 
later to equip 79th Armoured Division. 

The PWD had never really abandoned 
development of tank-borne weapons, and 
when in April 1943, the War Office finally 
decided that there was a role for such a 
weapon in the forthcoming assault on 
Europe, work on Crocodile — a Wasp Mk 
II modified for fitting to the Churchill tank 
was already well advanced. Tests with six 
pilot models proved the effectiveness of 
the Canadian projector which, with an 
improved fuel thickened by the addition of 
aluminium stearate and creosols, could 
achieve a range of 120 yards. 250 
production kits were ordered for REME 
installation in the new Mk VII version of the 
tank. 

The 400 gallons of fuel, and bottles of 
pressurised nitrogen required to operate 
Crocodile were carried behind the tank in 
a lightly armoured jettisonable 6 V 2 ton 
trailer. Fuel passed under pressure 
through.the 'Link 1 connector to a flame gun 
mounted in place of the hull machine-gun, 
thereby leaving the tank free to operate in 
both gun and flame roles. As soon as the 


inevitable snags with the first production 
models had been resolved, orders were 
placed for a further 1000 kits and the tank 
which became operational in mid- 1944 
went on to serve with distinction in the 
units of 31st Armoured Brigade in north- 
west Europe, and later with 51st Royal 
Tank Regiment on the Italian front. 

Badger 

Late in 1944, the Canadians produced a 
limited number of flamethrowing tanks 
based on their obsolescent Ram chassis 
for use in situations where the lightly 
armoured Universal Carrier would have 
been too much at risk. Not unnaturally their 
choice fell upon the Wasp Mk II equip- 
ment which they mounted inboard on the 
de-turreted tank. The turret ring was 
covered with a light steel plate on which 
was mounted a small cupola, and a Brown- 
ing machine-gun. The excellent cross- 
country performance of the trailer less tank 
chassis, made Badger possibly the most 
versatile of the Anglo-Canadian weapons, 
and in post-war years three HVSS Sher- 
mans were similarly converted for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Sherman, Crocodile and Satan 

The United States Marine Corps had 
expressed great interest in the Canadian 
experiments, and took delivery of a small 
batch of early Ronson equipment for fitting 
to M3A1 light tanks in the Pacific Theatre. 
The flame projector — known in US service 
as Satan — was fitted to the tank’s mantlet 
where it replaced the main armament. 

In Europe where the US Army had no 
high capacity flamethrowers of their own, 
a small batch of Shermans were modified 
to Crocodile standards, retaining their hull 
armament, and mounting a projector on 
the right of the gunners hatch. The usual 
trailer was towed but the fuel was fed to 
the flame gun through an armoured pipe 
running along the hull-side. In Europe only 
four of these conversions found their way 
into service (with 739th Tank Battalion), but 
a further batch of 200 was supplied for 
service in the Pacific and used extensively 
in the island-hopping campaign there. 



A Canadian Wasp Mark II 'flaming' during 
the Normandy Campaign. This was ob- 
viously some form of demonstration 
(IWM-MH231 74). 
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PHANTOM IN THE RAAF 


Politics and defence make strange bed- 
fellows — mixing about as well as oil 
and water. This friction had been part 
of the political scene in most other 
countries for decades before Australia 
ever experienced it in the early sixties. 
The problem appeared in 1963, after 
the government of the day had com- 
mitted itself to buying the 'ultimate' 
warplane — the F-1 1 1, an aircraft then 
still only on paper. The RAAF was to 
acquire 24 aircraft at a cost of $310 
million. With larger wing spans, heavier 
undercarriage and other extensive 
modifications the aircraft were not 
delivered until 1973, after they had 
been some nine years in storage while 
the makers attempted to meet the 
RAAF standards. 

From 1962 it became apparent that 
the ageing Canberra bombers were 
out-paced (today there is still no 
replacement available and the Can- 
berras will be seen in Australian skies 
for many years to come). Experience in 
South Vietnam had shown that an all- 
weather, supersonic fighter/bomber 
was needed. By 1970 the Australian 
Government was still awaiting delivery 
of the F-1 11 while the country's 
defence chiefs were concerned that 
Australia's defence capability was 
dropping far behind that of other 
powers in the region. The United States 
Government eventually offered to 
lease to Australia 24 F-4E Phantom Ms. 
This was accepted and the RAAF found 
itself with a new aircraft. As the aircraft 
were to be on lease only, thus not part 
of the RAAF inventory, no aircraft num- 
ber was allotted. However, for account- 
ing and stores purposes the type was 
designated A-69. 

The McDonnell-Douglas F-4 Phantom 
II was a futuristic venture of the fifties, 
designed to meet anticipated needs. 
Originally planned as an attack aircraft, 
it was changed into a gunless all- 
weather interceptor. In this form it en- 
tered service as the F-4A, followed by 
the F-4B (used by the US Navy and 
Marine Corps). By this time numerous 
records had been established. The 
carrier version remained in production 
for seventeen years. In 1961 the F-4B 
underwent trials for the USAF and after 
out-performing all types was ordered 
as the modified F-4C; the RF-4C fol- 
lowed in 1965. The RN adopted the 
F-4K version and the RAF adopted the 
F-4M. It was RN and RAF modifications 
that lead to the development of the F- 
4E, with slatted wing, internal gun and 
increased power. By 1975 total 
deliveries were approaching 4,000. 

The F-4E has a wing span of some 
11.7m (38ft 5in), is 19.2m (62ft 11 in) 
long and stands some 4.96m (16ft 3in) 
high. It has an all up weight of 27,502kg 
(60,6301b). Powered by two J-79GE-17 


engines, each of which produces 
19,900lbs thrust, it has a maximum 
speed of Mach 2.6 and a service ceiling 
of over 19,600m (60,000ft). Armament 
consists of one 20mm M-61A1 Vulcan 
cannon, four AIM-7 Sparrow missiles 
and either two or four AIM-9 Side- 
winder missiles. Some 7,257kg (16,000 
lb) of underwing stores can be carried 
on four underwing pylons, including 
drop tanks and bombs. The F-4E has a 
crew of two: a pilot and a weapons/ 
electronics officer. 

Expertise had been gained on Phan- 
toms by RAAF fighter pilots serving 
with squadrons of the United States 7th 
Air Force in South Vietnam. These 
pilots attended a six month familiar- 
ization course in the US before flying 
F-4Cs and F-4Ds (both earlier models 
than the F-4E) in combat missions over 
South Vietnam. 

Whilst in service with the RAAF the 
F-4E Phantoms retained their USAF 
serials and camouflage. They were 
allotted a call sign (the last two digits of 
the serial numbers) which was dis- 
played on the tail fin. When the Phan- 
toms were deployed in operational 
squadrons (No 1 and No 6 squadrons) it 
was to the everlasting chagrin of the 
'Miracle Drivers' (service jargon for 
fighter pilots) that the bomber pilots 
pushed an aircraft about the sky that 
had a top speed some two hundred 
miles an hour faster than the RAAF's 
premier fighter. It would be interesting 
to hear any comments now that the 
F-1 11 is in service! Inthefouryearsthat 
the Phantom was operated, only one 
machine was lost, when it crashed into 


the sea off the Evans Head Gunnery 
Range during a night sortie, killing both 
crew members. 

Building the 1:32 scale Revell Kit 

This kit was built for display, hence the 
large scale, however other kits are also 
mentioned in this article because many 
modellers have space restrictions which 
may prevent them from choosing such 
a large scale. 

The kit is presented in what appears 
to be a clean and well moulded style. 
This is very deceptive, for although 
cleanly moulded the kit that was built 
was anything but well designed. It be- 
came evident during construction that 
only marginal thought had been given 
to some areas of fit and moulding. 

To start with the 'front office' 
presents you with seats, panels and 
little else. The seats are split with the 
bottom half moulded along with con- 
soles as an integral part of the cockpit 
floor. The seat backs are hollow, devoid 
of pyrotechnics and launch rails. Rear 
station and forward panels are included 
along with control columns. 

Attention was first turned to the 
seats. Because of the peculiar way in 
which these are moulded it is difficult 
to add harnesses, back-packs, para- 
chutes, etc. Patience and care are 
needed. A firing mechanism was built, 
then added to the seats, along with 
launch rails, headrests and firing 
handles. A drogue shute line container 
was made from scrap plastic and fixed 
to the left side of each seat. The firing 
handles were made from fuse wire and 
painted prior to fixing in place with 



The extensive detailing added to the 'front office' shows in this photograph. Additions 
included all harnesses for the seats, armament box, ICS leads, first aid kits, firing handles and 
launch rails. Care was taken to add a HUD to the coaming which was a waste of time as it is not 
visible unless the viewer is very dose to the cockpit. 

Gary Byk takes a look at this all-weather 
gunless interceptor aircraft 


epoxy glue. The firing handles on these 
seats are off-set at about 30 degrees 
which can be achieved with visual 
judgement and patience. Padding and 
back-packs were made out of masking 
tape then cemented in place with PVC 
glue. The headrests were made from 
balsa wood, carefully sanded to shape. 
A small amount of plastic filler was 
rubbed into the balsa wood to help 
remove grain before the pieces were 
cemented with epoxy glue. 

The back-packs, padding and head 
rests were painted with Humbrol Mid- 
Stone. The seat frames were painted in 
USAF Interior Grey. Inertia reels were 
fitted for the seat harnesses, along with 
the parachute harnesses. Over this 
standard six point harness, leg re- 
straints and inter-communication- 
station (ICS) leads were added to each 
seat. The parachute harnesses were 
painted Light Grey as were the shoul- 
der straps of the six point harnesses, 
while the lower belts were painted with 
Airfix Light Green. An ejection safety 
disc was made from scrap plastic for 


tedious. The cockpit interior was fixed 
to the right hand half, which was not 
easy, as modification to enable the 
floor slats to fit into the locating tab on 
the fuselage was required. Polystyrene 
glue was used to cement the fuselage 
halves together and due care had to be 
taken to ensure that it did not come in 
contact with the canopy hinges (parts 
26 and 27). The fuselage was clamped 
then set aside for three days to dry. 

All joints were filled and cleaned up 
in the normal manner. It was found that 
there were many small holes, including 
a large gap of some 2mm between the 
coaming and the front instrument pa- 
nels. The shroud was extended using 
scrap plastic and filler. 

The mainplane was then assembled. 
All holes were opened up as required 
by the instructions. Though the fit was 
better than that of the fuselage halves 
it still remained clumsy, due to the 
incorporation of the moving wing-tips. 
It was immediately decided to fix these 
permanently in the down position. A 
small amount of work was required to 


state that the bombs were not carried 
on interceptor missions. As the RAAF 
F-4Es were used wholly within the terri- 
torial boundaries of Australia I decided 
to have my model carrying rockets and 
drop tanks only. I chose to arm the air- 
craft with live missiles, rather than 
practice rounds, so the kit missiles 
were assembled, with the exhaust ports 
drilled out and were then painted 
overall matt white. The Sparrows had a 
black band added behind the forward 
fins. The forward fins on the Side- 
winders were painted matt black, a 
yellow band added behind them and 
the rear fins were given leading edge 
marks in black and fin tip marks in red. 
Practice missiles are painted matt blue, 
with white fins, and have the word 
'inert' stencilled in white behind the 
forward fins. 

The mainplane was then joined to 
the fuselage which very nearly resulted 
in disaster. When fitted, apart from the 
now familiar gaps, it was found that the 
lower fuselage section was too short by 
some 5mm. If that was not enough the 



The rear end view shows the added serial numbers on the fin, and 
yes, they were that small on the Australian machines. The turbine 
line and kangaroo are seen to good advantage. The national insignia 
is from the Roodecal range and is in fact two pieces, the blue/white 
roundel and a separate red kangaroo. 


This photo shows the Sidewinder and Sparrow missiles. Note fin 
marks on the Sidewinders and that the nose air intakes have been 
hollowed out. Note also the plethora of small decals on the leading 
edge and about the cockpit — one of the reasons why finishing this 
kit is tedious. 


each seat and then installed in the 
correct location for a fully armed 
system. Masking tape was applied to 
the rear cockpit bulkhead to simulate 
fire-proofing material. At this point the 
instrument panels were fitted and then 
the interior was painted USAF Interior 
Grey. 

On a trial run fitting the cockpit to the 
fuselage halves, it became obvious that 
a large gap would be visible between 
the front seat and the rear instrument 
panel. It was decided to build a coam- 
ing from scrap plastic for the rear 
panel. An old plastic spindle from a 
one-time can of adhesive bandage was 
cut in half to form the bottom of the 
coaming. A duplicate panel was cut to 
shape and then the two pieces were 
joined to the rear panel. The coaming 
was then built up from scrap plastic 
and filler, then painted matt black. 

The fuselage halves were then 
painted as described in the kit 
instructions. The arrestor hook (parts 
24 and 25) was then put together and 
painted to simulate natural metal. Join- 
ing the fuselage halves together was 


clean up both trailing and leading 
edges. A word of caution: be very 
careful with the leading edge stakes 
that hold the slats in place as they 
break easily. A jig was built from balsa 
wood in an attempt to instill the correct 
dihedral into the wing-tips. This was 
only partially successful, probably 
because I did not spend enough time 
on this problem. The join between the 
wing and folding tip was not filled. 
When the wings were joined together 
extensive reinforcing was required. 
Attention was then turned to the tail 
planes. These went together very well 
and required only a quick clean up on 
the trailing edges. 

The cannon port in the nose cone 
was drilled out. Lead shot was used to 
weight the nose cone (the radar dish 
was discarded) before being joined to 
the fuselage. Once again a small 
amount of filling was required. 

Work continued, this time on the 
underwing stores which in this kit com- 
prised of three drop tanks, four 
Sparrow missiles, four Sidewinder 
missiles and six bombs. The instructions 


lower fuselage also fell some 3mm be- 
low the lowest level of the empennage. 
A balsa wood spar was fitted to at least 
bring the level together. This was rein- 
forced with two small brads. A mould 
was built and filled with liquid plastic to 
fill the gap. While this was drying the 
lower pitot tube was removed from the 
fin. The air ducts were then added to 
the fuselage after their interior was 
painted matt white. Once again the fit 
was poor, resulting in more filling. 
Both drop tanks and launch rails went 
together without trouble. All ignition 
wires, fuel lines and clutches were 
made from fuse wire. The launch rails 
were added before painting the model. 
At this point the undercarriage was put 
together without difficulty. Nose cone 
canopy windshield, canopies and ex- 
hausts were masked before painting 
the undersides USAF Matt Light Grey. 
Once this was dry the upper surfaces 
were given their camouflage colours as 
per the kit instructions. The undercar- 
riage was painted matt white, silver 
only appearing on exposed oleos, with 
Floquil Grimy Black being used on the 
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This drawing shows the finished colour scheme. It is noteworthy that 
no Squadron markings or fin flashes were carried. This tradition is 
carried on today, for the F-llls flown by 1 and 6 Squadron also bear 
no Squadron markings. 


Figure 3 


tail underside 


Not to scale 




light grey 


light mid brown 





dark green 


mid green 


<\ bare metal 


5/8 of 1 stroke 


The last digit was originally reproduced 
from the serial number as the aircraft call 
sign on the fin. Later this was changed to 
use the last two digits. The detail in this 
figure indicates the style of lettering used — 
the standard dimensions of 5/ 8th of a stroke 
were used. This is useful information when 
either making or finding a decal to represent 
the two digit call signs eventually carried by 
these aircraft. 


Figure 2: detail of call sign, note that lower loop is larger and stroke 


This drawing shows the construction of the 
rear cockpit coaming, using scrap plastic as 
described in the text. 




Figure 4. Not to scale. 



matt white blue matt black red 
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Figure 1 : plastic spindle and scrap plastic added to rear panel. 


This drawing shows clearly the colour scheme for the Sidewinder 
rockets. A live rocket was painted over-all matt white, with black 
forward fins, and black fin marks and red tips on the rear fins. The 
yellow band is located behind the forward fins. A practice rocket is 
painted matt blue with white forward fins and the word 'inert' sten- 
ciled in white behind the forward fins 
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tyres. Exhaust stains, fuel and grease 
dribbles, etc, were added after all 
decals were in place. 

By far the most tedious process in- 
volved in building this model was that 
of applying the decals. For the USAF 
version there are 78 decals alone but to 
finish the model in Australian markings 
some 92 decals will be required! The 
USAF serials were displayed on the tail 
fin. These were made using figures 
from the Model Decals No 36 Sheet. 
The roundels were carried in the four 
standard USAF positions (upper left 
and lower right wings: both fuselage 
sides). No fin flashes were carried. The 
only other additions were a turbine line 
and the aircraft call sign. 

The majority of the kit decals were 
small, necessitating careful handling. 
Some decals did not take well to the 
surfaces they were intended for, so a 
small drop of PVA glue was added to 
the water. This seemed to give the 
decals the ability to bond well. The film 
the kit decals are printed on was very 
shiny so a coat of matt varnish was 
applied (if you have any of the Micro 
Scale products available it would be 
better to use them, however, in Aus- 
tralia they are very hard to come by) 
which meant that a coat of gloss var- 
nish had to be applied to the canopy 
(like all RAAF air superiority aircraft, 
the F-4E did not have a non-reflecting 
canopy). 

As a final touch the canopy sealer can 
be simulated by applying matt white 
with an 000 brush around the canopy 
frames. This often occurs in real life as 
a clean or messy sealing job depends 
on whether or not the aircraft handler 
took the time to mask the canopy or 
wipe off any excess. Grounding tabs 
were applied to most ground points. 
These tapes were made from 3M 
Micropore Surgical Tape painted with 
day-glo orange. The canopy supports 
were made from stretched sprue and 
Plastruct tubing so as to disguise the 
fact that the canopies had been broken 
off by a zealous admirer who had drop- 
ped his apple on the model! 

As a result I decided that I must build 
a container in which to display the 
model, while at the same time giving 


This general view of the model shows the bulky look of the kit to advantage. Scuff marks and 
stains have been added to the walkways and access panels. The abundance of decals is 
obvious. Panels are indicated by very fine raised lines, which from a distance seem to almost 
vanish after several coats of paint. 


it some protection. I used a piece of 
three-ply 24in by 14in to which, using 
white glue, I fitted a !4in square strip of 
balsa wood %in from the edge. A mirror 
was cut to the internal size and stuck to 
the base. The cover was made from 
plexiglass and measured 24in by Min 
for the sides (two) and Min by Min for 
the two ends. ABS glue was used to join 
the pieces. The canopy is held in place 
by small screws which are removable. I 
did not fix the model to the mirror, how- 
ever, I imagine that epoxy glue could be 
used for this. 

Other Phantom kits 
The success of the Phantom is mirrored 
in the number of kits produced, eg 
1:144, 1:72, 1:40, 1:32. The 1:72 scale 
kits seem to offer the most variety and 
it is for this scale that most specialist 
decal makers produce markings. 

The Airfix 1 :72 scale kit is one of the 
most widely available with the Hase- 
gawa kit running in at second place. 
The Airfix kit will produce a very good 
model with a small amount of work. 
Bryan Philpott, writing in the Airfix 
Guide 16: Modelling Jet Fighters, 
makes some comments regarding 
modifications required to the coam- 
ing, cockpit floor, canopy side 
windows, inboard weapon pylons and 
fuselage. This small book is well worth 
reading before tackling this kit. Launch 
rails for the four Sidewinder missiles 



will need to be added. The missiles and 
nose intake will need to come from the 
scrap box, while the cannon port will 
need to be squared. Paint the model as 
described for the Revell kit. 

The Revell 1:48 scale kit was 
supposedly introduced to provide the 
definitive F-4K/M model. In fact 
extensive modification is required to 
produce either of these machines. The 
kit will build a very good F-4E with 
some additional work, including the 
cockpit, wheel wells and underwing 
stores. If this model is treated as its big 
sister the result will be very pleasing. 
Notes on Decals and Painting: 

Use all decals except the following: 
Numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 43 and 44. Use 
either the three or four from decal 44 to 
model either aircraft three or four from 
No 1 Squadron. No squadron markings 
or fin flashes were carried on these air- 
craft. The only additions are that of a 
turbine line (use Scale Master 'Stripes' 
SM-X Red), national insignia in the four 
standard USAF positions (I used Roo- 
decal products for this but there should 
be little difficulty in finding ESCI or 
Model Decal products) and the serial 
numbers (Model Decal figures). Origi- 
nally aircraft that bore a single digit 
serial (eg 3, 4, 5, etc) carried a single 
digit on the fin, however, in later service 
this was changed to a two digit serial 
(eg 03, 04, 05, etc). 

The model should be painted in USAF 
colours, Matt Dark Green, Matt Green 
and Matt Mid Brown, not the lighter 
Australian colours, so refrain from add- 
ing white and red to the paint. Matt 
black was used for the nose cone, gun 
port, tyres (if modelling aged tyres use 
a few drops of white and Humbrol Pan- 
zer Grey), rocket fins, control columns 
and rubber matts and lastly, coamings. 
Floquil Grimy Black was used for the 
exhaust stains. Matt White was used 
for all undercarriage parts and for the 
live missiles. Some small amount of 
weathering was applied to the leading 
edges and jet intakes. 
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His Majesty’s Armoured Car Cleopatra of No 4 ACC RAF. A compass is mounted at the rear of the turret which, patented by Cdr Godsaves, was used in the survey of the 
desert areas upon which the maps of today are based (Godsave Collection). 

British Armoured Cars at 

War , 

The First Fifty Years 

Charles Messenger 

Part 4 — Guarding the Empire ( 19 19- 1939) 


The end of the Great War in November 
1918 found British armoured cars operating 
on many fronts. In France, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia they had been at the forefront 
of the final advances. In North Persia, 
under Norperforce, they were keeping an 
uneasy peace among the tribesmen, while in 
the Western Desert of Egypt they were 
solely instrumental in preventing a 
recurrence of the Senussi unrest of 1915-16. 
Of all the types of car which had been used 
during the war, the Rolls-Royce armoured 
had excelled in terms of mobility and 
reliability, although the unarmoured Ford 
was unrivalled in desert conditions. 

There was, however, another part of the 
world in which the armoured cars had been 
operating, which has received no mention 
up until now. This was India. At the 
outbreak of war in 1914 there was a 
noticeable increase in unrest among the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier. In 
addition there was the continuing fear of a 
repeat of 1857, which meant that internal 
security would continue to be an Indian 


Army task. With the deployment of the 
Indian Army in France and Mesopotamia, 
and other theatres, it was decided at the end 
of 1914 to form armoured car units in the 
belief that their mobile firepower would 
make up for the overall reduction of mili- 
tary strength in India itself. At that time the 
Indian Army possessed little mechanical 
transport, apart from a few staff cars, and 
civilian cars had to be commandeered. The 
armouring of them was done mainly in 
Indian Railway workshops, and the result 
was a very motley selection of vehicles. 
These were organised into three car units, 
which were later termed Armoured Motor 
Batteries (AMBs). In all, sixteen AMBs 
were, raised, and these were deployed with 
the main frontier garrisons, and with 
certain other garrisons around India for 
internal security duties. At the same time, 
headquarters for the armoured cars was set 
up at Peshawar. In order to assist with in- 
ternal security, a number of AMBs were 
also formed from the Auxiliary Forces. 
These became known as Class ‘B’ batteries, 


as opposed to the fulltime Class ‘A’ units. 
Although the personnel were badged MGC 
(Motors), they were entirely controlled 
from GHQ in India, and had no connection 
with MGC (Motor) units elsewhere in the 
world. 

The first operations in which the Indian 
AMBs found themselves involved in were 
on the Frontier against the Mohmands in 
the latter half of 1915. They were used for 
keeping the roads open, and it was found 
that the tribesmen were very keen on trying 
to ambush them. The tactics were therefore 
evolved, of sending the cars along the same 
route for several days, and deploying troops 
to set up counter-ambushes. As a result of 
these operations it was found, like else- 
where, that only Rolls-Royces would per- 
form with any degree of reliability, but 
there were only three of these in the 
country. One of these, nicknamed ‘Wed- 
ding Bells’, because it had been used at a 
wedding, had a long history of frontier 
warfare. Originally built as a Silver Ghost 
touring model in 1911, it belonged to the 


Rajah of Ticca, who presented it to the 
Indian Government on the outbreak of war. 
Up until 1925 it was stationed on the 
Frontier, before turning to internal security 
duties. Its chassis was used during the 
Second World War as an instructional 
model. As a result of the problems of the 
early cars, the Indian Government managed 
to obtain six 1914 Pattern Rolls-Royce 
armoureds early in 1917 from the Middle 
East, as well as forty American Jeffery 
Quad armoureds. The latter, although lack- 
ing the robustness of the Rolls, became the 
workhorses of the North West Frontier 
over the next few years, and were known as 
‘JQs’. In March 1918 the AMBs were put 
on to a more formal brigade organisation, 
with three batteries to an Armoured Motor 
Brigade, and when the Third Afghan War 
broke out in May 1919, 1st Armoured 
Motor Brigade could boast of being the first 
troops in, and the last out, of Afghanistan. 

In the Middle East life remained busy for 
the armoured cars in the years immediately 
after the end of the War. 15 Light 
Armoured Motor Battery (LAMB) spent 
two and a half years in NW Persia as part of 
Norperforce, guarding against possible 
Bolshevik excursions into Persia. Life was 
quiet until the summer of 1920 when the 
Bolsheviks made a landing at Enseli. This 
meant that until winter brought a halt to 
operations, the cars were heavily involved 
in supporting the Persian forces. In March 
1921 it was decided to evacuate NW Persia, 
and the cars covered the 500 mile with- 
drawal back to Bagdad, which was not 
made easier by heavy flooding en route, 
brought about by the severe winter. 8 and 
14 LAMBs took part in the operations in 
South Kurdistan in Summer 1919 designed 
to prevent Sheik Mahmud from setting up 
an independent state there. Two cars from 8 
LAMB had to be abandoned when a British 
force was ambushed in the Tashyah Pass, 
and a further two from 14 LAMB were 
captured with their crews by dissident 
tribesmen. 6 and 7 LAMBs, the latter re- 
equipped with Duncar Austins, were also 
kept busy keeping the peace in Mesopo- 
tamia. The Hedjaz Armoured Car Battery, 
which had been operating with T.E. Law- 
rence, was broken up in November 1918, 
and 1 Light Armoured Car Battery (LACB) 
which had been part of it, came back into 
existence. Throughout 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 1, 2, 11 and 12 LACBs were 
stationed in Palestine, along with a varying 
number of Light Car Patrols. The balance 
of the latter, along with 3 LACB remained 
in Egypt, patrolling the Western Desert. 

The other armoured car unit, 17 Bn Tank 
Corps, had finished up in Cologne, as was 
described in Part 3, but it hardly had time to 
pause for breath before it was summoned 
elsewhere. After the Easter Rising of 1916 
Ireland had remained quiet, but the Sinn 
Fein gained 73 seats at Westminster in the 
General Election of December 1918 and re- 
fused to occupy them, declaring a republic 
and vowing to remove the British yoke 
through attacks on the Army and Police. 17 
Bn arrived in January 1919 on a revised 
establishment. Fourteen Austins were now 
in one company, with two other companies, 
one with Medium A tanks and the other 


with Mark IV tanks. A Company, with the 
Austins, was deployed in two car sections 
around the south-west of the country, and 
their main duties were patrolling and 
convoy escorts. However, to confuse the 
issue, there was another armoured car unit 
in the country at this time. This was an ad 
hoc company manned by infantry consist- 
ing of two Rolls-Royce armoureds and 22 
Jeffery Quads. It often arose that 17 Bn 
Austins, and JQs would fmd themselves 
operating together, but under totally 
different commands. However, this situ- 
ation lasted well into 1920, when a total 
reorganisation of all British armoured cars 
took place. 

Towards the end of 1919 the Machine 
Gun Corps (Motors) was suffering, like 
other branches, from shortage of manpower 
because of demobilisation. Indeed, the 
LAMBs in Mesopotamia, which was under 
Indian Army control, were being forced to 
accept untrained personnel from other 
branches, including even native troops. At 
the same time, as part of the reshaping of 
the Army for peacetime, it was decided that 
infantry battalions and cavalry regiments 
should revert to having their own integral 
machine guns. Therefore the Machine Gun 
Corps no longer had a role. Hence it was to 
be disbanded, and its armoured cars were 
henceforth to be taken over by the Tank 
Corps. However, the LAMBs, LACBs and 
LCPs would remain in existence until the 


Tank Corps was in a position to take over 
their duties. Furthermore, the War Office 
view was that the light tank would take over 
the armoured car role because of its better 
cross-country performance. It would, how- 
ever, be some years before a suitable model 
was available. 

The first step took place in Ireland, 
where, with the contraction of the Tank 
Corps, 17 Bn was disbanded and replaced 
by 5th Armoured Car Company, which 
took over its crews and equipment in March 
1920. The Rolls-Royces and JQs continued 
for the time being to be run by the infantry. 
However, by the end of 1920, spares for 
both the Austins and JQs were becoming 
virtually unobtainable. This was partially 
solved by the introduction of the Peerless 
armoured car, which was essentially an 
Austin armoured car body on a Peerless 
3-ton lorry chassis, and was built by the 
Austin Motor Company. At the same time 
Rolls-Royce began building armoured cars 
again. 


The new model, known as the 1920 
Pattern, differed little from the 1914 
version, but had disc instead of wire-spoked 
wheels, slightly higher turret sides, and 
louvres in the armoured radiator doors. 
Both types began to arrive in Ireland 
towards the end of 1920. At the same time, 
it was finally decided to bring all the cars 
under Tank Corps control, and for this 
purpose 3 Bn Tank Corps was sent to 
Ireland in January 1921, taking 5 ACC 
under command. By May 1921 all the 
Austins and JQs had been withdrawn, and 
the new organisation was: 5 AC - 13 Rolls, 
20 Peerless; A Coy 3 Bn - 14 Rolls, 27 
Peerless; B Coy - 6 Rolls, 14 Peerless; C 
Coy - 1 Rolls, 8 Peerless. The Tank Corps 
did not have the personnel to entirely man 
this large organisation, and hence a large 
number of officers and men were tempora- 
rily seconded from other arms. All were 
trained by 3 Bn in Ireland. It was found that 
the Peerless was too unwieldy to be of much 
use in the countryside, and thus was used in 
the towns, while the Rolls-Royce armoureds 
were kept for more offensive operations 
against the IRA in the rural areas. 

In the Middle East the transfer to the 
Tank Corps was more gradual, and was 
achieved mainly by a trickle of Tank Corps 
personnel posted to cover the gaps caused 
by the demobilisation of MGC and ASC 
(MT) soldiers. By early 1922, however, the 
Tank Corps was firmly in control. Three 


armoured car companies were in Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) and a further two in Egypt 
and Palestine. To co-ordinate their efforts, 
two Group Headquarters were set up, No 1 
in Iraq and No 2 in Egypt. In Iraq, 1 ACC 
took over 6 and 15 LAMBs, 2 ACC 8 and 14 
LAMBs, and 6 ACC 7 LAMB and 1 Rail- 
way AMB. Little is known of the latter unit, 
apart from the fact that it had four armoured 
cars, which could well have been the four 
Leylands, which served in East Africa and 
had been discarded by 6 LAMB on arrival 
in Mesopotamia (see Part 2). 

In Egypt 3 ACC took over the LACBs and 
LCPs based in the Western Desert, while 4 
ACC took over those in Palestine. The com- 
pany organisation in Egypt on Palestine was 
based on four sections. Two had four Rolls- 
Royces each (by this time the 1914 Rolls 
were becoming very tired and were being 
gradually replaced by the 1920 Pattern), 
and the other two each had three six Ford 
car patrols. Those companies in Iraq, how- 
ever, had just four Rolls-Royce sections of 



Lancia armoured personnel carrier. Note the RAF roundel (Godsave Collection). 
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Above: This photo shows a Rolls-Royce 1921 
Indian Pattern. Right: Indian Pattern Crossley on 
NW Frontier. The bonnet has less of a slope than the 
Rolls ( Author's Collection ). 


four cars each. Both in Palestine and Iraq 
the authorities were heavily reliant on the 
armoured cars for keeping the peace, and 
they operated closely with the aircraft in 
this respect. Indeed, Colonel Lindsay, 
commanding No 1 Group, carried out a 
number of experiments with the RAF. In 
March 1922 he deployed a force of seven- 
teen vehicles in the desert for three weeks. 
It was entirely reliant on resupply from the 
air. One Rolls-Royce was fitted up as a 
wireless vehicle, and was able to commu- 
nicate with the RAF ground stations up to 
ranges of 200 miles. 

It was, however, this growing interde- 
pendence between aircraft and armoured 
cars which brought about a radical change 
in the armoured car organisation in the 
Middle East. The British Government had 
become much concerned at the cost of gar- 
risoning and keeping the peace in the rest- 
less ex-Turkish territories of Iraq, 
Palestine, Trans- Jordan and Aden. The 
military commanders in these areas freely 
admitted that the two key weapons in their 
armouries were the aircraft and armoured 
car. At the same time, the infant RAF was 
concerned about its continuing future. 
Trenchard, Chief of the Air Staff, there- 
fore proposed a new scheme, whereby large 
military garrisons were replaced by a system 
of what he called ‘air control’. Airpower was 
to be the cornerstone of this concept, with 
armoured cars and locally raised levies pro- 
viding the ground back-up. But, he argued, 
if the RAF was to take responsibility for 
these areas, it must have total control of all 
forces there. Thus he proposed that the RAF 
should run its own armoured cars. The War 
Office was naturally not very happy about 
this, but was forced to climb down by the 
Government, attracted as it was by the 
economies that could be made through this 
scheme. 

Thus in December 1921, No 1 Armoured 
Car Company RAF was formed at Helio- 
polis for operations in Iraq. The Army was 
little inclined to help with their training, 
and they were solely reliant on two Rolls- 
Royce armoureds and six old Crossley 


8 ACC Crossley set on fire during rioting in 
Peshawar City 1928 (Author’s Collection). 



tenders, which were retrieved from the 
scrap heap. In May 1922 a further training 
depot was set up at RAF Manston, mainly 
to provide crews for No 2 Armoured Car 
Company, which was formed for service in 
Trans-Jordan. By the late summer of 1922, 
these two companies had been deployed. 
However, because of War Office intransi- 
gence, they had to provide their own 
armoured cars. These were again Rolls- 
Royces, with their chassis armoured by No 
1 Stores Depot RAF. The armour was of 
the 1914 type, although like the Army they 
now had disc wheels. This was known as 
Type A. The officers of these companies 
were all air crew, who were seconded to the 
armoured cars, although understandably 
for many it was considered an inferior 
posting. There was, however, a leavening of 
armoured car veterans, who had fought 
with the LAMBs, stayed on with the Tank 
Corps, and elected to transfer to the RAF, 
because of their love of operating the cars in 
the Middle East. 

Life for the RAF armoured cars was to be 
hectic for the rest of the decade. The main 
problem was trying to keep the peace 
between the tribes, especially as a result of 
the rivalry between Ibn Saud and the 


Hashemite rulers of the Hedjaz, Trans- 
jordan and Iraq, and the Wahabi funda- 
mentalist revival in Saudi Arabia. They also 
carried out a survey of Iraq, and, in support 
of Imperial Airways, carved out routes 
through the desert, which could be used as 
navigation aids by aircraft, and set up and 
maintained, emergency landing grounds 
and dumps. They also assisted in the 
organisation of overland mail routes. Quite 
clearly two squadrons were not enough for 
all these tasks, and four more companies, 
3-6 ACCs were deployed to Iraq by the end 
of 1922, with No 1 ACC being disbanded at 
the end of 1923 to form the nucleus of an 
armoured car wing HQ. In addition to the 
Rolls-Royce, the companies also possessed 
armed Fords, which had proved themselves 
so hardy in the desert, and the Lancia. The 
latter was used as an armoured personnel 
carrier, but appears to have not been very 
successful since it had been phased out by 
1929. 

With regard to the Tank Corps com- 
panies which the RAF relieved, 1 and 2 
ACCs returned to England, and were dis- 
banded in February 1923. 6 ACC had gone 
to India at the end of 1921, and 4 ACC in 
Palestine was disbanded. Although No 1 
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Gp HQ was disbanded, and there appeared 
to be no role left for No 2 Gp HQ with only 
one company, No 3 in Egypt, remained in 
the Middle East. However, it was decided 
to send it to Ireland to take over the co- 
ordination of armoured cars there, and it 
arrived in Dublin in August 1922. Just prior 
to this 3 Bn Tank Corps had been with- 
drawn, apart from C Company, which was 
now equipped with sixteen Peerless cars, 
and 12 ACC had arrived to take over from A 
and B Coys, being equipped with fifteen 
Rolls-Royce armoureds. 5 ACC was still in 
the country with seventeen Rolls-Royces 
and eight Peerless, and was based in 
Dublin, while C Coy was in Belfast, and 12 
ACC in the Ulster countryside. At this time 
the Irish Civil War was at its peak between 
those for and against the concept of the Free 
State. In Dublin the British Army was a 
virtual bystander but in the north, life was 


beginning of May 1926, borrowing per- 
sonnel from other arms and Peerless 
armoured from the Yeomanry. Z Company 
was similarly formed from RTC personnel 
from the Depot at Bovington, taking six 
Rolls-Royce armoureds from here, and a 
further ten from the Royal Armoured 
Ordnance Corps Reserve. Both units were 
disbanded at the end of July. 

It was, however, in India that the major 
part of the British armoured car effort was 
concentrated in the 1920s. The move of 6 
ACC there in 1921 has already been men- 
tioned, but by early 1922 there were no less 
than six companies, 6-11 ACCs in the coun- 
try. 1 and 2 ACCs had been disbanded on 
their return from Iraq in early 1923, but 
such was the demand for cars that they were 
both reconstituted a year later, going to 
India in early 1925. Initially the companies 
had to make do with what they took over 


British Army contemporary. The dome 
shaped turret had four ball mountings for 
machine guns, although only two were nor- 
mally carried, and the crew compartment 
had been made more roomy by extending it 
over the platform and at the rear. It was also 
fined with asbestos to make it cooler for the 
crew. This model had solid tyres. 

Two years later the Crossley made its 
appearance, having a similar body to the 
Rolls, but on a Crossley tender chassis. The 
majority of companies were equipped with 
the latter since it cost less than the Rolls, 
although 8 ACC were unfortunate enough 
to have to endure Austins, the tail end of the 
second Russian order (see Part 3), which 
the British Army had rejected, in view of 17 
Bn Tank Corps experiences with them. 
They even had ‘verstmeters’ instead of 
mileometers, but, apart from a pronehess to 
weak axles, there was also a chronic 
shortage of spares for them. By the mid 
1920s they too had been exchanged for 
Crossleys. The duties of the armoured cars 
remained as during the war. The majority 
of companies were on the NW Frontier, but 
rotated every so often with those on the 
plains, who were responsible for internal 
security, and indeed often found them- 
selves helping to quell riots. 

In 1928 another milestone in the story of 
the British armoured car was reached. The 
British Army was slowly waking up to the 
fact that it must spread mechanization 
outside the Royal Tank Corps. Many now 
thought that the horse would become 
increasingly less effective on the modern 
battlefield, but money and the will, were 
lacking for any more than small scale 
advances in this direction, apart from 
continued resistance from influential 
conservative quarters. It was thus decided 
that the two most junior cavalry regiments 
which had escaped amalgamation just after 
the war should convert. 

It was a fearful wrench for the 11th 
Hussars and 12th Lancers to give up their 
horses, but they gritted their teeth. The 
11th Hussars carried out their conversion at 
Tidworth. They took over the cars of 12 
ACC, which was then disbanded, and drew 
up further from the reserve. Their initial 
establishment as three ‘sabre’ squadrons 
each with eleven cars, with one in squadron 
Headquarters (SHQ) and two sections of 


Guy armoured car in India traversing some awkward terrain (Author’s Collection ) 

more hectic. However, this state of affairs from the AMBs — J 

did not last long, and in December the Rolls-Royces and so 

British Army pulled out of the South, 5 models. However, w 
ACC handing over some of its Peerless and India made its decisi 

Rolls-Royce armoureds to the Free State should be manned 1 

Army, prior to moving up to Belfast. In put in orders for cai 

March 1923 No 2 Gp was disbanded, and 5 sign. The first to apj 

ACC was sent to Scarborough, where a Car, Rolls-Royce, 

squadron of the Royal Naval Armoured Car which, although bu 
Division had been stationed in 1915. C Coy Ghost chassis, had : 
returned to 3 Bn Tank Corps, leaving only 5 Lanc hester armoured cat 
ACC in N Ireland, where it remained until 
1926. 

Meanwhile, as part of the reorganisation 
of the Territorial Army after the war, it was 
decided to convert eight of the existing 
yeomanry regiments into armoured cars. 

These were equipped with the Peerless, 
sixteen per regiment, and were rede- 
signated 19-26 ACCs Tank Corps, although 
they were allowed to retain their original 
titles in brackets. In 1926 12 ACC was p M a 

brought back from Ulster in order to help 
cope with the General Strike. 5 ACC also 
assisted, but in view of the fact that all the 
remaining ACCs were either in Egypt or 
India, it became necessary to form tempo- 
rary armoured car units from Royal Tanks 
Corps (‘Royal’ prefix had been granted in 
1923). Consequently, Y Armoured Car 
Company was formed at Catterick at the 
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P tiiJL Hunt took up modelling at 
the age of nine and hasn’t put it 
down since. In 1980 he won the 
Aircraft Diorama Class in the IPMS 
National Championships. 

When he’s not working as a sales 
representative for a plastics company in 
Sevenoaks, just about every moment of 
his spare time is spent either modelling 
or researching for models. 

He travels to about thirty air 
shows every year to take close up photo- 
graphs of aircraft. And he has built up 
an indexed reference library of maga- 
zines so he can quickly find any informa- 
tion or plans he needs. He discovered 
articles on the Puma in ten magazines. 
First ‘/32 scale all British Puma. 
Unlike our new British made 
“MATCHBOX” kit, the real life Westland- 
Aerospatiale Puma was the first product 
of Anglo-French co-operation in aero- 
nautics. Built to replace the Whirlwind, 
it was developed to answer the need of 
the French Armee de Terre and the 
Royal Air Force for a helicopter capable 
of supplying troops in advanced combat 
zones. The first production Puma flew 
in 1968. Driven by twin turbines, each 
one powerful enough to fly the chopper 
on its own, it proved an immediate suc- 
cess. Now it has even more powerful 
engines and with its streamlined air- 
frame achieves a maximum airspeed of 
over 145 knots. The excellence of the 
original design has ensured a useful 
future for the Puma for many years yet, 
not just as a military craft but also in 
civilian use. It’s in regular service on 
North Sea oil rigs, for instance. It also 
works as a passenger and freight carrier. 
There are four versions of the Puma in 
the kit, including two RAF squadrons, 


a French (Corsican) Arm6e de l’Air 
carrier and a French Civil Ambulance. 

A Puma in tiger’s clothing . 

Inspired by some photographs in 
Military Aviation Review, August 1978, 
Phil chose to decorate his “MATCHBOX” 
Puma in the markings for a NATO Tiger 
Meet. This is a gathering of NATO 
Squadrons with the common link of a 
tiger motif in their unit badge. The 1978 
Meet brought together 13 Squadrons of 
9 nationalities. And as usual every air- 
craft was painted with tiger stripes, 
which wash off after the event. 


Checked against a real Puma. 

Phil took a good look round a Puma 
at Biggin Hill and studied close-up 
photos taken at 33 Squadron in 0 diham 
(one of the options in the kit). And his 
cross-referencing system told him that 
the actual plans were in Vol. 7 No. 7 of 
Aviation News. If you have any trouble 
getting hold of reference material, Phil 
recommends Beaumont Aviation Litera- 
ture, 656 Holloway Road, London N19. 

He said that the very few details in 
the kit that had not been included were 
all ones which were well-nigh impos- 
sible to mould, or which could be better 
reproduced by a fastidious modeller. He 
mentioned that the paint instructions 
were very precise and that sometimes 
other manufacturers kits could be a bit 
hit and miss on these. 

Buckles from 5 amp fuse wire. 

Phil did the control panel in semi- 
matt black then highlighted the instru- 
mentation using the diy brush tech- 
nique. His detail within the cockpit is 
meticulous. For instance, although the 
seat straps are featured in the kit, Phil 
preferred to make his own. So he cut the 
moulding off the seats, sanded them 
down and replaced them with finely cut 
strips of masking tape sprayed dark 
grey. The buckles were made of 5 amp 


fuse wire. As a finishing touch, on the 
parts of the seats which get most wear 
he’s reproduced a grimy, well-used look. 

Of course, having spent so much 
time on this detail, he wanted the results 
to be appreciated. So he separated the 
top glazing bar from the door using an 
X-Acto razor saw -these tiny tenon 
saws allow for veiy precise work. Then 
he hinged the door open with fuse wire 
to allow a good peer inside. 

The colouring on the turbo jets 
is most convincing. He mixed Humbrol 
Aluminium with varying amounts of 
grey and black. Then, to create a more 
authentic in-service look, the burnt 
effect on the outlets was created with a 
light spray of Night Black and Rust. 

Referring to the Aviation News 
plans, he then detailed the hydraulic 
sump and added the eight hydraulic 
pipes on the main rotor head - yet again 
using fuse wire. He also reproduced the 
colour coding on the rotor blade fairings, 
using SCALE -MASTER coloured decal 
strips. Finally, the distinctive tiger 
stripes were airbrushed freehand. 


Like bees round a honeypot. 

This Puma has already won its 
class at the Kent branch IPMS in April 
and the moment it came out of its box 
everyone swarmed round like bees round 
a honeypot. 

Phil Hunt says he’ll probably be 
starting another “MATCHBOX” Puma 
soon. “This is one of the best kits they’ve 
ever tooled up. And there’s so much 
potential in the thing- particularly for 
detailing around the engine . . !’ 

TnRTCHBDX 

1 AIRCRAFT KITS 

"MATCHBOX" is a registered trademark of Lesney Products S Co Ltd. 






‘RAFTER 95 HOURS OH THE “MATCHBOX” PUMA, 
I WOULDN’T MIND BUILDING ANOTHER!’ 
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Commissioning of RAF Crossley HMAC Enterprise, the naming of which is being undertaken by the lady on the left in a smart 1930’ s outfit clutching the customary 
bottle of champagne. Note the arrangement of the wireless aerial, and Aldis Lamp on commander’s cupola (Vickers Ltd). 



11th Hussar 1924 Pattern Rolls-Royces, recognisable by the commander's cupola, in Palestine. Note the 
soldiers tropical uniform ( The Eleventh at War). 


five cars each, with an additional car at 
Regimental Headquarters (RHQ), making 
34 armoured cars in all. The 12th Lancers 
took over the cars of 3 ACC in Egypt, as well 
as those of 5 ACC, which had been sent 
from Scarborough to Shanghai early in 1927 
to help protect the International Settlement 
in the face of the civil wars in China and was 
returning home to be disbanded. In the 
event, both 3 and 5 ACC managed to sur- 
vive to be formed into 6 Bn RTC in 1932. 
The 12th Lancers were on a similar esta- 
blishment to the 11th Hussars, except that 
they operated in three car troops. By this 
stage, both regiments had a mixture of 1920 
and 1924 Pattern Rolls-Royces. The latter 
was similar in shape to the former, except 
that the commander now had a cupola. 

All the Royal Tank Corps armoured cars 
were now in India, but the early 1930s 
began to see their phasing out. The imme- 
diate post war premise that the light tank 
could perform the duties of the armoured 
car much more effectively was being upheld 
on the Frontier. The four wheeled, solid 
tyred car was found to have a limited per- 
formance off roads and tracks. Attempts 
were made to improve cross-country per- 
formance by introducing a six wheeled 
armoured car. This was the Guy, sixteen of 
which were sent to India in 1928, but 
although its performance off the roads was 
fair, it was too heavy for many of the roads 
and bridges on the Frontier, and was with- 
drawn from service in 1934. The War 
Office also ordered a similar vehicle for the 
UK cavalry armoured car regiment, and 
these were sent to the 1 1th Hussars in 193 1, 
along with the Lanchester 6-wheeler. How- 
ever, they too were withdrawn from service 
before the outbreak of war in 1939, some 
being sent to the volunteer forces in 
Malaya, where they were captured by the 
Japanese. By 1930, however, a suitable 


light tank had been produced by Vickers. 
Four were sent to India for testing in 1931 
and found suitable, apart from some minor 
modifications. There now began the 
gradual conversion of the armoured car 
companies into light tank companies, and 
in 1932, 2 and 7 ACCs were the first to be 
subjected to this change, their cars being 
handed over to the Auxiliary Forces. 
Gradually the remaining companies were 
converted. In the late 1930s it was decided 
to mechanize the Indian Army, and the 
Royal Tank Corps supervised this, before 
leaving the country in toto in 1938, its 
manpower being absorbed in the expansion 
of what had now become the Royal Tank 
Regiment (RTR). It would not be for 
another twenty years that the RTR would 
renew its connection with armoured cars. 

The 11th Hussars relieved the 12th 


Lancers in Egypt in 1934, the latter 
returning to Tidworth. By this stage the 
Egyptian armoured car regiment had been 
equipped with five Crossley 6-wheeled 
armoured cars in addition to its Rolls-Royce 
armoureds. These were used as wireless 
cars and were distributed two to RHQ and 
one to each SHQ. In 1936 the Regiment was 
deployed to Palestine to deal with the Arab 
rebellion there, No 2 Armoured Car Com- 
pany RAF with their Rolls-Royces were, of 
course, already in the country. The 
armoured cars, both Army and RAF, 
would spend the next three years dealing 
with the Arab menace. Their main task was 
to act as convoy escorts, and ambushes were 
frequent, but the cars proved invaluable in 
this situation, and the only real threat 
against them was mines, which the Arabs 
became very adept at laying. To counter 
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this, additional armoured plate was fixed on 
the underside of the cars, extending from 
the front axle to the driver’s seat. 

The RAF continued to man armoured cars 
in Iraq throughout the 1930s. Its organi- 
sation, however, had been contracted with 
the disbandment of No’s 3-6 ACCs in 1930. 
No 1 ACC had been reformed in their place, 
and a detachment of two Rolls-Royce 
armoureds was sent to Aden in early 1928, 
where they became D Flight of No 8 
Squadron. The RAF, like the Army, expe- 
rimented with the 6-wheeler, but opted 
solely for the Crossley and a number of 
models were supplied to them, but they 
never superseded the Rolls. But, conscious 
of the need to replace their ageing Rolls- 
Royces at some stage, the RAF did show 
interest in an armoured car designed by an 
expatriate Hungarian, Nicholas Straussler, 
who had joined the firm of Alvis. Twelve of 
his Alvis-Strausslers had been ordered by 
the Dutch for service in the East Indies, and 
the RAF, having tested it in the Middle 
East, decided to order twelve as well. Two 
were sent to No 2 ACC, who did not like 
them because of their tendency to over- 
turn, so they, and a further two, were sent 
to Aden. But the outbreak of war, and the 
difficulty of obtaining parts, many of which 
originated in Hungary, put paid to any 
more deliveries. 

Back in Britain, 1934 saw the continu- 
ation of the mechanization of the cavalry. 
But no further regiments were given 
armoured cars, those being earmarked for 
conversion either being equipped with light 



Alvis-Strausslers in Aden watched by the locals with great interest (Alvis Ltd). 


tanks or light trucks, which were eventually 
replaced by light tanks as they became 
available. As part of the expansion of the 
Army after the Munich Crisis of 1938, the 
eight yeomanry armoured car companies 
were expanded into regiments, getting back 
their old titles, but only one, the Derby- 


shire Yeomanry, stayed as an armoured car 
unit in the long run, the others all even- 
tually converting to tanks. Thus on the out- 
break of war the British armoured car would 
appear to be on the decline, especially in the 
Army. Its status, however, would soon 
change dramatically. 



The GHQ range of modern micro-armour is very special. 
Designed for the United States Army, it is now available 
to everyone. With superlative detail, crisp casting and true 
scales across the range. GHQ is another word for quality. 
GHQ means Micro-Armour not micro-blobs. Judge for 
yourself. Visit your local retailer. Or send us 20 pence for 
a sample T62. See if you agree with the U.S. Army. Check 
if GHQ means miniature tanks or midget misfits. Get realism 
on your wargame table with GHQ — the only Micro-Armour 
in the world. 

Auslieferung in Westdeutschland: 

W. Siewert, Hopfenweg 22, Willich 4 

Micro-Armour is a Registered Trade Mark of GHQ 

NEW HOPE DESIGN • ROTHBURY 
NORTHUMBERLAND NE65 7QJ 



Heller for range and authenticity... to the 
last detail. Available from leading model 
and Toy Shops. 
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Adding a 1:72 scale Bristol Fighter to your col- 
lection is no problem for there is an Airfix kit 
currently still listed. Though quite an early kit, it 
is a good one, accurate in shape and detail, even 
though it lacks the more recent biplane refine- 
ment such as linked and slotted interplane struts 
which make assembly rather easier. With the 
Airfix ‘Brisfit’ you have to assemble each strut 
individually in the old manner which requires a 
little more care. To keep all the struts and wing in 
the correct place while the cement dries, a good 
method is to turn the model upside down (having 


with changes in colour scheme and minor details 
such as the run of the prominent exhaust pipes, 
which tended to vary. Then there were several 
engine variation (well covered in the Profile) if 
you want to play around with Milliput and plastic 
scrap to vary the nose shape. 

Having made some basic World War I versions 
some years ago, I decided to try another slight 
variation and make the final production version 
(actually a rebuild of old airframes), the Bristol 
Fighter Mk IV which was the final type for the 
RAF. Actually it belongs to the 1928-32 period 





Model before painting shows the added features like leading 

edge slots, new rudder and wing bumpers. 

cement in place. Also add seats and other cockpit 
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80-105 'Bundes grenzschutz' 1/48 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION OF BORDEN IUKI LTD MARFLEET HULL. ENGLAND 


and must have been one of the last basic World 
War I designs in front-line service anywhere. It 
makes a good contrast to earlier types like the 
Bristol Scout or DH2. 

Essentially the model is made straight from the 
kit with just simple detail changes. The prime 
alteration is the removal of the moulded rudder 
— just saw it off — plus a segment from the top of 
the fin. Then use the template given here to mark 
out and cut a new enlarged rudder from 30 thou 
plastic card. File and sand to aerofoil section and 


detail. 

The wheels and undercarriage were slightly 
beefed up on the Mk IV — pictures seem to show 
larger tyres. If you can find a spare pair of wheels 
with thicker tyres, use them. Otherwise do as I 
did and paint the tyres a little ‘thicker’ on the 
wheels supplied. 

Leading edge slots were another Mk IV feat- 
ure; 1.5mm wide lengths of Microstrip, 30mm 
long, were cemented along the upper wing lead- 
ing edged lined up between the interplane struts. 


Adding to the new rudder, with the original discarded portion 
of fin alongside. Seats have been added from plastic card. 

There are several good reference books on the 
‘Brisfit’, aside from the material supplied in Peter 
Cooksley’s article here. Fighter Aircraft of the 
1914-18 War (Harleyford), Bristol Aircraft since 
1910 (Putnam), and Profile 24 (also in the bound 
Profile Voll), between them give excellent cover- 
age. Several different models could be made, all 


first ensured all the upper strut ends are in then- 
locating holes), then support the model with 
paint tins or something similar to hold the wings 
at the correct angle of stagger while the cement 
dries overnight. 


Full-size template 
for larger rudder. 


4062 

Bell OH-58 Kiowa 1/48 


Esci not only bring you models from days gone by, but also new & 
exciting subjects of the world of today. Every model in Esci's wide 

range is carefully designed and produced, with true Italian 
I Jj* I style, to give a genuine reproduction of the original. 


E5CI 


MASTERPIECES IN MINIATURE 


Check the 14 degree wing stagger with a card template drawn with a protractor. Use small heavy 
items like paint tins to support the wings at the correct stagger while the cement sets — with the 
model upside down. 
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Adding the message pick-up hook — aircraft was used for 
army co-operation work and snatched despatches on a rope 
slung | between the two posts. 


Extended exhaust pipes were added. The ex- 
isting pipes were bent gently at the engine end 
over a candle flame so that the exhausts ran aft 
along the mid line of the fuselage. The locating 
pips were removed. Then 27mm lengths of 
Microrod of equivalent diameter were glued in 
place as extensions, though I did not do this until 
all painting was complete since the pipes pass 
over the side of the roundel and part of the fusel- 
age serial number. 

Lastly add a message pick-up hook (from heat 


stretched sprue) under the fuselage from the 
centre of the wheel axle with the hook cemented 
to the fuselage underside — it needs to be 28mm 
long and is done last of all after painting is com- 
plete. Finally bumpers from thin Microrod 
should be curved to shape and cemented below 
the wings lined up to the outer interplane struts 
— these are not included in the kit parts. 

I finished my model as F4587, illustrated in 
most reference books. It is silver with black cowl 
as for the kit colour scheme. Larger fuselage 


Finished model in standard colour scheme. 




Blue on rudder extends over horn balance. 


roundels are needed plus new serials from 
lettering sheets, but the wing roundels come 
from the kit. Cut the lower roundels in half to fit 
them neatly round the underwing bumpers. 

After painting and marking, use heat-stretched 
sprue to add rigging. You end up with an inter- 
esting final development of a World War I design, 
but also with a model to go with a collection of 
inter-war models, and there are not too many of 
those about! 

Chris Ellis 
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Airfix Magazine Aviation Articles 1961 . 

January 'In the Air' Current aviation news 

'Profile' on the Hawker Typhoon 

February 'In the Air' 

'Profile' on the C-47 Dakota (RAF Version) 
'Hawker Hurricane' described 
'50 Years of Vickers' 

March 'In the Air' 

'Profile' on the DH 88 Comet 
'Aircraft Registrations' article 


November 


December 


'In the Air' 

'Pilots of the Future' article on the Hamble 
Training Establishment 
'Profile' on the Hart family part 2. (Demon, 
Audax, Hardy) 

'Proving a Prototype' story of the Certification 
test on the Avro 748 

'In the Air' 

'Belvederes at Basingstoke' (66 Squadron) 
'Profile' on the Caravelle airliner 


Airfix Magazine Kit Reviews 1961 


April 


May 


June 


July 

August 


September 


October 


'In the Air' 

'BP Defiant' described 
'Profile' on the Hawker Hunter 
'Mustang' markings 

'In the Air' 

'A Sunderland Comes Home' 

'Profile' on the Westland Lysander 

'In the Air' 

'Hawker' rebuild the last remaining Sopwith 
Triplane 

'92 Squadron' takes over roll of Premier RAF 
aerobatic team 

'Profile' on the F-27 Friendship 

'May Flight and Matador' the RAF in attack and 

defence 

'In the Air' 

'Profile' Mosquito fighters part 1 
'In the Air' 

'Aviation in Miniature' travelling model 

aircraft collection 

'Profile' Mosquito fighters part 2 

'In the Air' 

'Profile' on the Westland Whirland 
'De Havilland Rapide' in AA markings 
'Old But Not Forgotten' article on surviving 
Spitfires part 1 

'In the Air' 

'Profile' on the Hawker Hart 

'Old But Not Forgotten' article on surviving 

Spitfires part 2 


January 


February 

April 

May 

July 


Hawk Me 163 1:48 
Hawk AU-1 Corsair 1 :72 
Hawk F4-D Skyray 1 :62 
Hawk Convair C131 1:98 

Airfix F-27 Friendship 
Revell F-102 Delta Dagger 1 :60 

Monogram Piper Tri-Pacer 1 :30 
Revell Rotodyne 

Revell F-104A 1 :67 
Revell BellX-5 


August Fa Her Convair 440 1 : 100 

FallerJu 52 1:100 
Heller Breguet Alize 

September Monogram F-4F Wildcat 1 :48 
Plastic Toy Fiat G91 1:40 
Hawk F-104 1 :48 


October Playcraft Javelin, Sea Vixen, Lightning, 
Canberra, 1 :200 
Frog Brittania 1 :96 
Frog Comet 4 1 :96 
Airfix Caravelle 
Airfix Comet 4 


December Airfix HP Halifax 


Airfix Magazine Kit Conversions 1961 

March Spitfire into a Seafire 

July Dornier 217 Conversions from the Airfix kit 
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Lockheed Neptunes were amongst the first ASW aircraft to combine active and passive detection systems. Their good payload making them ideal to carry their 2Vi tons of 
sub-hunting equipment and a variety of armament as well (Lockheed). 


Possibly one of the most important items 
used in modern naval wargames, is the 
‘SDC’ or ‘Ships Data Card’, which is the 
card used to store all the information on the 
individual ships abilities, values and dam- 
age records, (specimen cards were shown in 
Figure 3, in the last part of this series). 
Before proceeding it is therefore, prudent 
to understand the use and methods of 
recording which are used on these cards. 

The SDC has two sides, known as side A 
and side B. Side B is used to store the 
information being collated from various ref- 
erence works available on the market such 
as Janes Fighting Ships etc. From this 
information,'a ships ‘survivability factor’ is 
obtained by the use of the following formu- 
lae: Firstly, the ships standard tonnage is 
divided by four. Using HMS Blake as an 
example, this would give us 9,500 tons + 4 
= 2375. To this figure an allowance for the 
ships type of construction is added as shown 
in Scale 1 , which in the case of Blake is 300. 
We then have 2675. In addition, a flotation 
factor is added, which broadly speaking, is 
based on the vessel’s number of flotation 
chambers/watertight integrity. For Naval 
vessels this figure is arrived at by dividing 
the ships standard tonnage by 38, hence 
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giving a figure of 250, and a total surviv- 
ability factor of 2925. This is then entered 
on the ship’s SDC in the respective position 
on side B, and again on side A in the blank 
box on the right hand side. This box is used 
to keep a running total of the state of the 
ship in general, and as the game progresses, 
the points total is gradually reduced by 
receiving hits from shells, missiles etc as 
detailed later. 

One will notice from the SDC’s that the 
remainder of side A is used for logistics and 
damage control records. These boxes are 
used to mark off damage to specific of the 
ship’s abilities, and her use of basics such as 
fuel and general supplies. The scope of this 
article really prevents an in-depth explanat- 
ion of these sections, and therefore players 
new to the game, are advised to ignore these 
sections altogether for the moment, and 
only introduce these elements to the game 
later as more experience is gained, and ad- 
ditional interest is to be created. Further 
details of the use of these items may appear 
in later editions of Airfix Magazine. 

Each vessel in the game is given a specific 
ability to withstand a certain amount of 
destructive effort. This is known as the 
ship’s survivability factor as just discussed, 


and for the vessel to be totally destroyed, it 
must be hit by an equivalent CSV or Critical 
Strike Value of missiles or shells etc. The 
missiles’ or shells’ CSV is dictated by the 
warhead size and type, and not by the deliv- 
ery vehicle. For example, an Exocet mis- 
sile has a warhead of 2201bs (lOOKg); to 
arrive at its CSV, the warhead weight is 
simply multiplied by four, thus giving the 
Exocet a CSV of 880. Therefore, if HMS 
Blake was hit by one Exocet missile, 880 
would be deducted from her survivability 
factor thus leaving her an SF of 2045. If 
Blake was hit by three Exocets, she would 
be on her last legs, and if hit by four, she 
would sink immediately. However, that is 
only if all four actually hit her! 

To determine whether a missile launched 
has actually hit the target another factor is 
bought into play. That is the missiles EF or 
‘efficiency factor’. The EF is determined by 
the ability of the warhead’s delivery vehicle 
and is not affected by the warhead size. An 
EF is determined by reference to the effic- 
iency factor of the prototype and divided by 
ten. Therefore, the Exocet with an efficien- 
cy factor of 92%, is allocated an EF for the 
game of 9. To determine whether a hit has 
occurred or not, two dice are rolled, and if 
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the total of both dice is the equal of the 
missile’s EF, a hit has taken place and the 
CSV of the missile is effected against the 
target, but if the dice roll gives a figure of 
above the EF, then a miss has occurred. 
Anything rolled less than the missile’s EF, 
will result in a hit, but the lower the dice 
roll, the further away from the ship’s centre 
is the strike point of the missile! With 
Torpedos, exactly the same process is fol- 
lowed, but with the additional complication 
that the firing party must also predict the 
track and time span of each shot, due to the 
much slower speeds involved with these 
weapons. 

Missiles fired during a tactical move only 
allow time for one anti-missile missile to be 
fired against them. However, if for exam- 
ple, an SSM is fired during an Operational 
move the defending player will have time to 
launch two AMMs. Firstly an area defence 
missile such as Seadart, followed by a Point 
defence missile such as Seawolf. (NB. Play- 
ers and umpires should keep a careful rec- 
ord of how many missiles they have used, in 
order not to expend all their available 
supplies). 

Having covered the destructive abilities 
of the weapons and their resultant effects on 
the ships they hit, our next area of interest is 
‘detection’, which is another of the import- 
ant items in the overall context of Anti-Sub- 
marine warfare. The most important Anti- 
Submarine device in this field is Sonar, 
which for the purposes of the game, we shall 
say is comparable to above water radar al- 
though technically this is untrue. A Sonar 
contact, will give the operator a bearing of 
the target, its approximate distance off, and 
a rough idea of its depth, in a similar man- 
ner to Radar. However, there are two dis- 
tinctly separate forms of Sonar, these being 
passive and active devices. 

As already stated, the active sonar is of a 
similar nature to Radar only working below 
the surface, but passive systems are of a 
very different nature indeed. Passive sonars 
consist of several widely differing systems 
including; (a) Hydrophones, which are in 
effect underwater microphones which listen 
for the noises given off by a contact, (b) 
Electronics, which listen for the opponents 
‘active’ sonar systems, (c) MAD, or Mag- 
netic Anomoly Detectors, which detect 
even the slightest change in the Ocean’s 
magnetic field thereby giving away the 


The United States Navy S-3A Viking, is one of the most advanced Carrier Borne ASH? Hunter Killers 
available today. It has on board the most sophisticated array of avionics ever developed for a tactical aircraft, 
including a large on-board digital computer. The probe which can be seen extended from the tail in this view, 
carries a set of various types of sensor including the MAD, and Linescan pickups ( Lockheed Aircraft). 


Aircraft Operations 

Although aircraft can take part in tactical 
moves, their speed makes it impossible to 
record their movements in this phase of 
play so the plotting of aircraft moves is only 


A French Navy SA-321G Super Frelon operates a dunking sonar search off the Atlantic coast. 


presence of a submarine, (d) Infra-Red 
Linescan, which can detect the minute par- 
ticles of ‘hot’ water given off by the sub- 
marine’s exhausted reactor cooling water 
particles, as they float to the surface. 

The effectiveness of these differing sys- 
tems, and their corresponding allocation of 
a value in the wargame, is a rather difficult 
programme, as for example, passive sensors 
in use in the early seventies, were able to 
detect deep sound patterns in the water, 
which had been trapped in time almost, 
between water layers of differing tempera- 
tures. These sound patterns were later 
found to be sources of vibration which had 
initially been caused by depth charges and 
explosions from as long ago as World War 
Two! If nothing else, this proves most con- 
clusively, that modern submarine detection 
systems are indeed highly sophisticated. 
Unfortunately however, the powers in 
authority seemed most alarmed when asked 
for accurate details of ranges and abilities of 
present day devices, and frankly refused to 
give any further information than that 
which is on public record, so for the pur- 
poses of our games, we have had to make a 
lot of estimates in regards of the exact abili- 
ties of ASW equipment. 


With the use of very low frequency sonars 
nowadays, the ranges of active sonar detect- 
ion equipment has been vastly increased, 
but due to the very nature of the elements 
themselves, there are a lot of inherent draw- 
backs to virtually all the systems in present 
operation. As such, for the game we have 
allocated each specific item of equipment 
with an efficiency factor which is used in 
much the same manner as the EF of a mis- 
sile. Let me explain the reason for this 
method adoption: A ship mounted sonar 
will, (because of the greater amount and 
sophistication of equipment which can be 
carried) possess a far greater range capabil- 
ity than the equivalent aircraft or helicopter 
carried unit. However, because the ship 
must propel itself through the water and be 
able to operate a search, it creates its own 
sound pattern, which will diffuse and divert 
sonar signals and consequently lower the 
units effective range. This type of argument 
seems to progress throughout the entire 
spectrum of underwater detection equip- 
ment, and consequently adds yet another 
problem to this already rather ‘grey’ area. 

The method of using sonars and radars 
during a game, will be dictated largely by 
conditions of play, but as a general guide, 
players will operate their radars at all times, 
along with ship mounted sonars which re- 
quire no external support. However, for 
aircraft to operate sonar search, for ships to 
operate VDS (Variable Depth Sonar, which 
is towed on a long cable behind a ship in 
order to remove the detecting heads away 
from the ships sound and turbulence gen- 
eration etc), and any non standard equip- 
ment such as either dunking or air-dropped 
sonabouys etc, a player will need to inform 
the umpire of his intentions before proceed- 
ing to operate the search. This is demon- 
strated in our explanatory game. 


The Modem Submarine Service 

by Andrew Ambrose Part 4 





fig. 1 
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Although technically classed as escort rather than ASW ships, Frigates such as the VOGE are better armed and 
equipped than most destroyers. They are supposed to operate with the SH2D LAMPS choppers, but in this shot 
it appears that a CHS3 ASW' helicopter is in use! A rather interesting shot this one if you study it closely! 


carried out on the Operations Map. It is said 
therefore, that an aircraft in a tactical move 
can cover the whole area of tactical play in 
each six minute tactical turn. Operational 
movements of aircraft proceed in the nor- 
mal way, their speed in miles per hour being 
recorded directly on to the Ops map. The 
only alternative form of operation called for 
in which aircraft plotting and operations 
would need to diverge from the above sys- 
tem, would be for example, when a heli- 
copter was operating a sonabouy dunking 
search of a particular area, and as such 
would not move at all but would in fact 
hover over a certain given point, and would 
lower a sonabouy into the water, and operate 
a search for submarines. In the tactical 
phases of play this manoeuvre is carried out 
using a helicopter model piece, and posit- 
ioning the model in the tactical play area at 
the precise point at which the player wishes 
to operate his sub-surface search. A dunk- 
ing sonabouy search of this nature can take 
anything up to six minutes, or as little as one 
minute dependant on the operating players 
wishes, but a minimum period of one min- 
ute must elapse between successive searches 
— longer obviously if a helicopter has to 
travel any distance between successive 
searches. Therefore, in any six minute 
game turn, a player may make a maximum 
of three sonar searches. 

In the operations stage of play this 
manoeuvre is carried out by the player 
marking on the operations chart at the 
beg inning of each turn, a plotted course for 
the searching helicopter, together with a 
small circle at each position he wishes the 
helicopter to operate a scan with its sonar. 
Alongside the circle he must mark the time 
and duration of each particular search, so 
that the umpire can check at a glance, the 
likelihood of any possible contacts he may 
make. 

An aircraft operating a searching MAD, 
infra-red linescan or dropping free-floating 
sonabouys will plot a course on the Ops 
Map in the normal manner, but must note 
that his speed will be reduced significantly, 
when actually in the search mode. This pro- 
cedure must be marked alongside the air- 
crafts track plot on the chart, to enable the 
umpire to see what is going on, simply by 
reference to each player’s charts. With 
regards the dropping of sonabouys by fixed 
wing aircraft, players should note the exact 
positions of each drop, on the Ops map 
using a red pen, and noting the exact time of 
drop. The sonabouy is said to commence 
searching immediately, and is said to be 
effective for a maximum period of 48 hours, 
after which time its power supply fails. 
Therefore, any submarine coming within 
range of the sonabouys detection devices, 
can be found out up to two days after the 
initial drop. However, the aircraft dropping 
the sonabouy must maintain contact with it, 
in order to receive the sonabouys onward 
transmitted signals. Therefore, if there is no 
unit within the nine mile range of the sona- 
bouy, to collect and process the signals 
received, then the umpire will not credit the 
searching player with a contact, and conse- 
quently the submersed vessel will escape 
detection. The umpire should of course, 
keep a careful record of the number of 


sonabouys an aircraft has dropped, so as to 
know when the aircraft has exhausted its 
supplies. 

When an umpire decides, by reference to 
the various equipment in use, that a contact 
has been made, he should then roll two dice 
and should the efficiency factor of that par- 
ticular sonar system be equivalent to or less 
than the amount of the dice roll, he should 
notify the searching player that a contact 
has been made. If it is an active sonar system 
which has made the contact, the umpire 
should also notify the detected player that 
his position is now known to the enemy, as 
the player who has been spotted is said to 
have detected the active search signals of his 
enemy’s unit. If however, a passive system 
obtains the contact, then the detected player 
is not informed, as he would have no way of 
knowing that he has in fact, been found out. 

As regards radar, the situation is some- 
what simpler, as radar is usually more effec- 
tive than sonar, and consequently does not 
need to use the efficiency factor system in 
order to confirm a contact. The normally 
accepted system for this item, is that should 
a vessel or aircraft be within the range of an 
enemy units radar, then it is automatically 
detected, and positions of the contact are 


notified to both players, provided of course 
that the said radar is in fact in operation. 
The reason that both sides are informed of 
radar contacts is because as with active 
sonars, the use of radar gives ones position 
away. One may find therefore, that it is 
advisable not to use radar in certain cir- 
cumstances. Radar ranges differ on the 
various systems in use, but as a generally 
accepted norm — air search radar is effect- 
ive over an area of about 300 miles radius 
(depending on the altitude of the contacts), 
and sea search radar is usually effective at 
up to about 70 miles for large ship contacts, 
down to about 30 miles for Frigate size 
vessels. Additional details on the various 
ranges of the differing types, can be found 
in Janes Weapons Systems as indeed can all 
the available data on Sonars etc. 

Having covered most of the basic items, 
we shall now take another look at the ex- 
planatory game as commenced in last 
month’s Air fix Magazine, and see how the 
various equipment is operated in a small 
wargame segment. We pick up the game at 
13.00 hrs, where we left off last month, with 
the pieces in the position as shown at that 
time. 

At 13.00 hrs, Invincible and Leander split 
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Two converted Air fix models, both from the Airfix ‘ Tiger 1 kit, are these AS IT Helicopter Carriers I Cruisers the 
Blake (C99) and the Tiger (C20). Each are capable of operating up to four Sea-King ASW Helicopters. 


up, and Invincible launched seven Sea-King 
ASW Helicopters to perform AS sweeps in 
all directions. From the track of H2, we can 
see that a contact was in range of its first 
sonar ‘dip’ at 13.10 hrs, and as such the 
umpire rolled the dice and established that a 
contact had been made. Consequently, the 
player called up H3 to assist in the search 
and destruction, and a period of tactical 
play ensued, involving the two Sea-Kings 
and the two Echo II submarines. However, 
at 13.40 hrs, they left the area covered by 
our Ops chart, and so we leave them and 
move on to H4, which at 13. 15, makes con- 
tact with yet another submarine, moves 
position, and picks up a confirmed contact 
at 13. 18. He then moves to a position which 
he believes to be ahead of the submarine 
and prepares an attack, but unfortunately, 
due to an unfavourable dice throw, his scan 
at 13.22 fails to confirm a contact, and the 
Soviet submarine escapes from his clutches. 

Meanwhile, further to the North, the 
fleet sub HMS Svnftsure, has gained a 


favourable contact with a hostile unit, and is 
moving in for the kill. At 13.40 Swiftsure 
fires homing torpedos at the Soviet ‘Charlie’ 


copter carrier. Due to badly projected 
tracks, the sub only manages two hits out of 
the four torpedos fired, but, these are suf- 
ficient to cause Blake severe damage, which 
causes her to sink later. 

One can notice from the Ops map, that 
none of the ships actually received a sonar 
contact of their own, this being because 
successive dice throws made by the umpire 
when vessels came within range, failed to 
achieve the throw required, and so under 
the EF factor, detection failed, although 
subs were frequently within the required 
sonar ranges. 

Obviously, different players will put dif- 
ferent interpretations on various man- 
oeuvres, and to heighten the involvement in 


Type of construction 

Points allowed 

Usual types of vessel 

Ultra- Light 

25 

Small high speed eg, MTB’s etc 

Medium-Light 

50 

Fast smaller vessels, MCMV’s etc 

Light 

100 

Steel built fast frigates etc 

Robust/Commercial 

150 

General commercial standard 

Heavy commercial 

200 

Tugs, Trawlers, etc 

Partially armoured 

300 

Cruisers, etc 

Very Heavy/Armoured 

400 

Icebreakers & armoured less than 6in 

Fully Armoured 

600 

Fully armoured ships with armour of 
over 6 in thickness. 


class sub following the tactical firing princi- 
ples discussed last month, and records two 
hits which effectively put paid to the Soviet 
unit. The second ‘Charlie’ class sub which 
broke away at 13.00, has however, also been 
detected by Helicopter H10 from HMS 
Blake, which launches an unsuccessful 
attack. They immediately lose sonar con- 
tact, which allows the ‘Charlie’ class to close 
Blake and fire her own torpedos at the Heli- 


the game many more facets of play may be 
introduced according to personal choice, 
such as fuel calculations, logistics, static 
underwater detection devices and satellite 
observation of sea surfaces etc. The list of 
possibilities is indeed endless, and players 
must increase their own level of enjoyment 
depending upon the amount of research 
they are willing to undertake, using various 
well known reference books as guides. 


ERNEST BERWICK ( 


MODELS 

TOYS 

LEISURE 


HELLER 

1/35 AFVs/Figures 

Somua S35 

AMX 13/155mm 

UTB/Ambulance 

AMX 30 DCA 

Leopard A4 

Jerrycans/Tools 

German Infantry WWII 

Panzer Grenadiers 

French Radio Unit 

Fr. Inf. 2nd DB(I) 

Fr. Inf. 2nd DB(II) 

French Frogmen 

German Machine Gun Tps. 

Fr. Tabor Combat Gp 

French Mortar Team 

Fr. Stretcher Party 

Waffen SS 

French Storm-Troop 

Fr. Inf. Anti-Tank 


NICHIMO 

Tiger II (Porsche) 

King Tiger 

Chieftain 

Elefant 

Hunting Tiger . . . 


ITALERI 

ZIS 3M42 A/T Gun . . 

Kubelwagen 

105mm Howitzer 

Commando Car 

6 Pd. Gun Ml 

Hetzer 

Horsch Kfz 15 

Panzer IB 

Water Truck 

Puma A/C 234/2 

Kangaroo 

2Vi Ton Cargo Truck . 

Priest M47 

Panzer IV FI G 

Opel Maultier 

Stug. IV 

Sherman M4A1 

Ambulance WC54 

Leopard A4 

Patton M47 

German Artillery Tp. . 


FUJIMI 

1/76 AFVs 

Tiger II E 

KV IA 
KV II 

Jagdtiger 

Hetzer 

Praga 

Sherman M4A3 

Matilda 

Sdkfz 222 

Kubelwagen/BMW 

Valentine 

Elefant 

T34/76 

SU 85 

T34/85 

Chi Ha 97 

Chi Ha Advanced 

Pzkpfw 1 

Pzkpfw/PAK 

German Inf/Gas Masks 

German 88mm Gun 

British Infantry 

EIDIA 
1/76 AFVs 

Kubelwagen 
88mm A/T Gun 
Pzkpfw 4 
KFZ 70 

8 Ton Halftrack 

NITTO 

1/76 AFVs 

Panther G E 

Tiger I 

Jagd panther 

105mm Gun 

Sdkfz 250/10 

Panzer III 

Kubelwagen 

Schwimmwagen 

House and Lookout 

Field Accessories 

Bridge and Checkpoint 

Willys Jeep 

M4A1 Sherman 

Priest M7B1 

King Tiger (Henschel) 

King Tiger (Porsche) 

Stug 2G 

Stug 3D 

M30 Cargo Carrier 


ESCI 

1/72 AFVs 

US Iwo-Jima Marines Each 

Japanese Infantry 

Field Camp Equipment 

M4 Calliope R/L 

Pzkpfw 1VG 

Flampanzer III 

Sdkfz 162 

251/16 Flamethrower 
Sdkfz 1 1/PAK 40 
Sdkfz 251/10 
O. Blitz/Flak 38 
Sdkfz 250/10 
Valentine III 
Churchill AMRCR 
Sdkfz 250/9 
T34/76 — 1943 
S/P Pak L43 
Br 25pdr/Crew 
25pdr Mk I Bishop 
Churchill III Mk IV 
Br. Gun Tractor Quad 
Sdkfz 265 
GMC M6 37mm 
US %-ton W. Carrier 
M3A1 Scout Car 
KV1 Type C 
Matilda Mk II 
Opel Ambulance 
British Paras 
G. Soldiers/Smoke Unit 
T34/76 — 1942 
Ml 3/40 
155mm M12 
Sherman M4A1 
Sdkfz 250/3 
Panther A 
Skoda 35t 
Pzkpfw IB 
Pzkpfw IV H 
251/1 Rocket Launch 
Pzkpfw IIIN 
Eighth Army 
Afrika Korps 
Russian Guards 
Sdkfz II 
Hetzer 38t 
US Marine Corps 
150mm Hummel 
Marder III 
Elefant 
King Tiger 
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AIRFIX Magazine 


Royal Air Force Harrier 
Squadron Markings 

S. J. Hazell adds a touch of colour to this aircraft 


Although still very much a part of the 
Royal Air Force's front line inventory, 
the British Aerospace Harrier is by no 
means a new aircraft, the forerunner of 
this type having flown for the first time 
on October 21 1960 when the Hawker 
P1 1 27 made its first tethered hover. The 
P1 1 27 was initiated as a private venture 
by Hawker Aircraft as a research pro- 
ject to explore vertical take-off and 
landing in jet powered aircraft, the 
design later being adopted by the 
Ministry of Supply when Experimental 
Research 204D was written around the 
two prototypes. 

In the early 1960s NATO began to 
explore the potential of VTOL jet air- 
craft and various projects were initiated 
with the intention of producing VTOL 
combat aircraft for use by the alliance. 
In consequence the P1 127 was regar- 
ded as the experimental type to prove 
the concept and was not thought of as a 
combat aircraft itself. With develop- 
ment of the type however, it was deci- 
ded by the British government, in 
conjunction with the governments of 
Federal Germany and the United 
States, to form a trials squadron of im- 
proved P1 1 27s. These Kestrel FGA1 s as 
the type came to be named, were to be 
used to evaluate more fully the military 
applications of VTOL aircraft and ac- 
cordingly, the Kestrel Tripartite Squad- 
ron was formed at RAF West Raynham, 
Norfolk, in October 1964. This unit 
operated the nine Kestrels built and 
was jointly funded and manned by 
Britain, Federal Germany and the USA, 
continuing trials until November 1965 
when the unit disabanded and the air- 



Harrier GR 1 XV804 of2330CU in July 197 1, with the grasshopper nose emblem and with the 
last two figures of the serial number repeated above the fin flash in red with a thin white 
outline. 


craft were dispersed for further re- 
search, flying to establishments both at 
home and abroad. 

Whilst the Kestrel trials were under 
way at RAF West Raynham both NATO 
and British government policies were 
changing. The definitive VTOL combat 
design was to have been the Hawker 
P1 154 but for numerous reasons work 
on the whole project was terminated in 

1965. As a result of this cancellation, 
yet another variant of the P1 127 was 
proposed as a less complex and expen- 
sive alternative to the P1 1 54 and it was 
this aircraft, now named the Harrier, 
which made its first flight on August 31 

1966. The basic marks of the aircraft 
were the Harrier GR1 and its two-seater 
version the Harrier T2, but during the 
type's development the fitting of the 
more powerful Pegasus 103 engine 
resulted in the Harrier GR3 and the twin 



XV747 '29', a Harrier GR 1A of 233 OCU in September 1974 with the wildcat nose emblem and 
a pale blue fin code. 


seater Harrier T4. In addition, there 
were other modifications introduced 
during the type's service career, the 
most noticeable to date having been 
the installation of a passive Radar 
Warning Receiver aerial on the fin and 
tail boom, a Laser Rangefinder and 
Marked Target Seeker in a lengthened 
nose fairing and, on some of the two- 
seaters only, a heightened tail fin. 

RAF Wittering, Northamptonshire, 
was chosen as the Harrier base for 
home based units and it was here that 
the Harrier Conversion Team was est- 
ablished in 1968 to prepare personnel 
for the delivery of the aircraft. The first 
Harrier GR1 was delivered on January 
1, 1969 but it was not until July 1970 that 
Harrier T2s began to arrive at RAF 
Wittering. Initially it was the conversion 
team's task to train sufficient ground 
and air crew for the formation of the 
Harrier Conversion Unit, and once 
Harrier deliveries had gained momen- 
tum the HCT was re-named according- 
ly. Eventually, on October 1 1970, the 
HCU assumed its present identity of 
233 Operational Conversion Unit, by 
which time it had both Harrier GRIs 
and T2s on strength. 

Although the majority of Harrier units 
were to be assigned to RAF Germany 
the first squadron to form was 1 Squad- 
ron at RAF Wittering, which officially 
re-equipped with Harrier GRIs in July 
1969. To begin with, the squadron was 
tasked with carrying out the front-line 
evaluation of the Harrier, but once this 
was completed the unit took up its 
operational role of providing tactical 
support for the transport and helicopter 
squadrons of 38 Group, RAF Strike 
Command. 
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The grasshopper emblem of the HOCU was in yellow with black outline and detail, and faced 
to the left on both sides of the fuselage. The white lettering was hand painted and conse- 
quently varied in both quality and symmetry between aircraft. 


The nose colours carried by 1 Squadron aircraft often vary in detail, but a typical example is 
shown here, it consists of a white disc edged in red, with similarly coloured flanking triangular 
bars. The central emblem is a red 1 outlined black, with yellow wings also outlined black. 
Once the basic markings have been applied using templates more intricate details are often 
added, depending on the individual painter's skill. 




The current nose emblem of 233 OCU consists of a coloured wildcat head, largely in black and 
mid grey, on a pale blue disc flanked by bars of red and mid grey to the left and black and 
yellow to the right, each outlined in pale blue. The detail colours of the wildcat vary in style 
and colour between aircraft. 




Dark Green 

Dark Sea Grey 

Light Aircraft Grey/Silver-Grey for nose badges 

Natural Metal 

Black 

Khaki 



Red 

White 

Blue 

Light Shades of Grey 

Dark Shades of Grey /Yellow for nose badges 
Pale Blue 


Kestrel Tripartite Squadron aircraft 
markings 

All nine Kestrel FGAIs were delivered 
in a basic finish of dull Natural Metal 
overall with certain areas painted in 
various shades of Grey. Standard Brit- 
ish serial numbers were applied in 
Black to the after fuselage and below 
each wing where the letter portion of 
the number was positioned above the 
numerals. In order to reflect the tri- 
national character of the unit, hybrid 
'national' insignia were applied to the 
wings and fin only. The rounded mark- 
ing consisted of a disc divided into 
coloured segments each separated 
from the others by a. thin White line. 
Each segment represented one of the 
countries participating in the trial and 
consisted of Red, White and Blue arcs 
to the uppermost segment, a Light Blue 
right hand segment with a small US 
star emblem on it, and a Black, Red and 
Yellow left hand segment on which 
was marked the Black and White 
German cross. On the tail, the fin flash 
consisted of vertical bars of Black, Red 
and Yellow, Red, White and Blue, and 
Red, White and Blue, with each block of 
three colours being edged in Silver. 


The inevitable exception to these mark- 
ings was XS688, the first Kestrel FGA1 , 
which had the wing roundels applied 
as mirror images of each other to begin 
with. 

Soon after delivery to RAF West 
Raynham the last figure of the aircraft 
serial number began to be painted in 
Black on the nose sides as an individual 
aircraft code number. Early in 1965 this 
was joinfed by the name of the aircraft 
crew chief which was marked in Black 
low down on the port side of the nose 
and eventually the unit's title was also 
painted in Black but this time on the 
side of the fairing ahead of each front 
exhaust nozzle. 

Harrier aircraft markings 

To begin with. Harriers were delivered 
in the standard Strike Command cam- 
ouflage finish of gloss Dark Sea Grey 
and Dark Green on the upper surfaces 
and below the leading edges, with 
Light Aircraft Grey undersides, but it 
was not very long before matt finish 
paints were introduced to replace the 
gloss paints. In order to improve the 
camouflage effect on low flying aircraft 
manoeuvring over rugged terrain, the 


Grey and Green camouflage began to 
be extended over all of the undersur- 
faces as well from 1975 onwards, this 
finish ultimately being applied to all 
new aircraft as they left the production 
line. The various di-electric panels were 
coloured in shades of Khaki-Green and 
initially the exhausts were all Natural 
Metal, although later the front (cool air) 
exhausts were also camouflaged. 
Miscellaneous marks applied to the 
basic finish were generally in dull 
colours but the most conspicuous 
included the Red and White ejection 
seat warning triangle below the cockpit 
sides, Red outlines to various intakes 
and vents and to the no-step area 
above the wings, and the Black lines 
below the cockpit sides indicating the 
positions of the access steps. Quite 
early in the Harrier's service career, 
I additional Red and White warning 
panels were applied near the nose, tail 
and wingtip hot air control vents as a 
warning to groundcrews. 

Aicraft serial numbers were marked 
in Black, being positioned on the rear 
fuselage sides and below the wings 
where the format followed that used by 
the Hunter with the letter portion of the 





serial number being placed above the 
numerals. National insignia were in the 
standard Red, White and Blue to begin 
with, and unlike the Kestrel fuselage, 
roundels were carried on the Harrier, 
being positioned on the sides of the 
main air intakes. From late 1970 the 
national insignia on the upper surfaces 
began to be toned down by having the 
White portion deleted in an effort to 
make the aircraft less conspicuous 
whilst hidden in their operational dis- 
persal sites. One of the earliest mach- 
ines in these modified markings was 
XV795 'X' of 1 Squadron which was 
first noted in November 1970 There- 
after all the Harriers were similarly 
treated and this policy was also ex- 
tended to cover all of the RAF's tactical 
aircraft in what was to be a general 
toning down of all bright aircraft mark- 
ings. To begin with the underwing 
roundels were left in their original Red, 
White and Blue colours but from about 
1972 these roundels too were repainted 
Red and Blue, even though the aircraft 
undersides remained Light Aircraft 
Grey. As is always the case however, 


XW9223 '49', a 233 OCU Harrier GR3 in the overall camouflage finish adopted in 1975. When 
seen in July of that year the two di-electric panels on the fin were matt medium green. 


early finish included the Harrier GRIs 
XV744 to XV750 inclusive, all of which 
were in use at RAF Wittering during the 
summer of 1969. Once 1 Squadron was 
established as a separate unit however, 
it adopted its own squadron markings 
and the HOCU followed suit. By the 
summer of 1970, the station badge had 
been removed from the fin and a Yellow 
and Black grasshopper emblem applied 


~ h- 


Amongst the two-seater Harriers operated by 233 OCU was XZ445 'Q', the Harrier T4 funded 
by the Royal Navy to assist in the training of Sea Harrier pilots. It carried the standard RAF 
finish and when noted in May 1980 had full OCU nose colours and a pale blue fin code. As was 
the case with most two-seaters the tip of the elongated tail boom was painted dayglo to help 
reduce accidents when the aircraft was parked amongst the shorter single-seaters. 


the repainting programme took some 
time and it was not uncommon to see 
aircraft flying as late as 1975 still with 
Red, White and Blue underwing 
roundels. 

For all the aircraft colours the finish 
was a high speed gloss to begin with, 
but soon an overall coating of matt var- 
nish began to be applied pending the 
availability of the definitive matt paints. 
These were introduced in an effort to 
eliminate light reflections from aircraft 
dispersed on the ground, reflections 
which, on sunny days, could easily give 
away the position of an otherwise well 
hidden aircraft. 

233 Operational Conversion Unit 

Prior to the official formation of 1 
Squadron in July 1 969, 233 OCU's fore- 
runner, the Harrier Operational Con- 
version Unit, shared its aircraft with the 
embryo 1 Squadron and as a result the 
only marking carried by the newly 
delivered Harrier GRIs was the heraldic 
station badge which was marked above 
the fin flash. Aircraft recorded in this 


to the nose sides with the unit title mar- 
ked in White above and below the 
grasshopper. As the number of aircraft 
on strength increased individual air- 
craft identification became necessary 
and accordingly, from about 1971, the 


last two figures of the aircraft serial 
number were repeated above the fin 
flash in Red outlined in White. One of 
the earliest aircraft noted in this finish 
was the Harrier T2 XW266 '66' which, 
on July 1 1971, still had the Red, White 
and Blue national insignia in all 
positions. 

The next main change in markings 
came in September 1973 when an air- 
craft was sent to the Sao Paulo air show 
and the opportunity was taken to paint 
it in the new squadron colours which 
were then gradually applied to all of 
233 OCU's aircraft. Harrier GR1 XV758 
'58' was the aircraft in question and the 
new colours which replaced the grass- 
hopper emblem consisted of a Pale 
Blue disc on which was a coloured 
Wildcat's head. The disc was flanked by 
coloured bars with Deep Red and 
Silver-Grey to the left and Black and 
Yellow to the right, each bar being out- 
lined in Pale Blue. On XV758, because 
of its participation in a foreign air show, 
the pilot's name was also marked in 
Pale Blue below the rear of the wind- 
screen on the port side. Unit markings 
were again modified when, in Decem- 
ber 1973, the abbreviated serial num- 
ber on the fin was replaced by an 
individual aircraft code number marked 
in Pale Blue. These code numbers were 
allocated to all of Wittering's aircraft, 
233 OCU's block running from 20 up- 
wards, but whereas these new codes 
were applied relatively quickly the new 


XV759 a 233 OCU Harrier GR3 in June 1977. It was camouflaged overall and had the laser 
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Harrier GR1 XV755 'L' of 1 Squadron in March 1970. It had an overall gloss finish to its 
paintwork and the lower di-electric panel on the fin was edged in off-white. The heraldic 
badge of RAF Wittering was marked on the fin, 1 Squadron's standard colours low on the 
nose sides and a black code letter on the wingtip outriggers only. 


nose colours were not, so it was not 
unusual to see various combinations of 
nose emblems and fin codes for some 
time after these markings first 
appeared. 

Typical examples of 233 OCU's 
Harriers have been XV759 '59' and 
XV762 '62' which both appeared in 
October 1973 with the nose grasshop- 
per and Red and White fin codes; 
XV760 '42' in early 1974 had the nose 
grasshopper and Pale Blue fin code, 
and XV747 '29' and XV756 '34' both of 


HOCU and whilst retaining the station 
badge on the fin sides applied its own 
squadron colours low on the nose 
sides. These colours took the form of 
the 'winged one' emblem with flanking 
White and Red triangular bars as pre- 
viously carried by the unit's Hunter 
FGA9s. Some of the squadron's earliest 
Harrier GRIs were XV755 and XV748, 
both in use during the summer of 1969, 
of which the latter lacked the station 
badge on the fin. Quite soon Black code 


with XV92 'D' which lacked the fin 
badge. The Harrier GR1 XV753 'Y' was 
something of a hybrid when noted in 
1970, for it lacked the nose colour but 
had the pilot's name on the port side of 
the fuselage and the usual fin code. 
Also, instead of the heraldic station 
badge on the fin, it carried a White disc 
on which was marked the rampant lion 
emblem of RAF Wittering; by Septem- 
ber of that year however, it had ass- 
umed the full squadron markings 
without any fin badge. 

When the Red and Blue national in- 
signia were introduced from about 
November 1970, thought was given to 
toning down the rather conspicuous fin 
codes as well, and XV795 'X' made a 
brief appearance late in 1 970 with its fin 
code marked in adhesive Dayglo strip. 
The eventual colour chosen for the fin 
code however, was Red, and from 
about the spring of 1971 aircraft could 
be seen with the Red code and either 
Red, White and Blue national insignia 
as on XV749 'K' in May 1971, or else 
with the new Red and Blue markings as 
on XV795 'F' in the autumn of 1971. 
Individual aircraft code letters contin- 
ued to be used until December 1973 
when all of Wittering's Harriers were 




which, in September 1974, had the 
wildcat nose emblem and Pale Blue fin 
codes. All of these aircraft had Light 
Aircraft Grey undersides and none had 
the tail ESM or laser nose modificat- 
ions. More recent examples with the 
overall camouflage finish have includ- 
ed XV762 '44' which, in October 1976, 
lacked the tail ESM and the LRMTS 
nose fairings, and XV748 '37' which did 
have these modifications when noted 
in February 1977. 

The most recent change to the unit's 
markings came towards the beginning 
of 1977 when the fin code numbers 
were replaced by individual code letters 
which were also marked above the fin 
flash in Pale Blue. Aircraft in this finish, 
which is still current, have included the 
Harrier GR3s XV753 'C' and XV759 'E' 
in June 1977 and XV760 'F' in June 
1 978, and Harrier T4s XW268 'U' in May 
1978, XW927 'Y' in May 1979 and XZ445 
'Q' in May 1980. 

1 Squadron 

When 1 Squadron formed at RAF 
Wittering as a separate unit it drew its 
aircraft from those hitherto used by the 


In July 1977 1 Squadron also operated Harrier T4XW271 ‘17’ for continuation training. It had 
the overall camouflage finish with standard squadron markings but did not carry any crew 
names. 


letters began to be marked on the fronts 
of the wingtip outriggers, as on XV757 
'N' in February 1970 by which time its 
fin badge had been removed. From 
about June 1970 the individual aircraft 
code letter was repositioned on the fin 
sides in White outlined in Red, the code 
being placed behind the station badge 
where this was still carried. At more or 
less the same time, the pilot's name 
began to be marked in White with Red 
trimming on the port side of each air- 
craft below the windscreen. A typical 
aircraft in this finish was XV746 'J' in 
use in the autumn of 1970, together 


XZ128 ‘ 15 ', a Harrier GR3 of 1 Squadron in June 1979. The fin di-electric panels were 
khaki-brown with black leading edge strips, and the pilot's name was marked ahead of the 
main intakes in red, on both sides of the fuselage. 


given code numbers, 1 Squadron's 
machines initially taking the block 01- 
19, and these new codes continued to 
be marked in Red above the fin flash. 
Examples included XV788 '11' which, 
in August 1974 lacked the pilot's name 
on the forward fuselage, together with 
its contemporaries XV787 '02' and 
XV795 '05'. Unlike 233 OCU which 
changed code letters, 1 Squadron re- 
tained its numbers up to the present 
but with an extended range to take ac- 
count of the squadron's increased 
complement. As a further toning down 
measure, the pilot's name, when 
marked at all, began to be painted in 
plain Red letters ahead of the main in- 
takes on either the port or starboard 
side, or even both sides of the fuselage. 
Aircraft recently operated by 1 Squad- 
ron have included XZ128 '15' in June 
1979, with the pilot's name on both 
sides of the fuselage, XV756 '26' in 
September 1979, with the pilot's name 
on the port side only, and XZ964 '09' 
which, in June 1980, also had the name 
on the port side only; all of these air- 
craft featured the overall camouflage 
finish with tail ESM and nose LRMTS 
fairings. 
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TO THE 
MANOR BORN. 




When the Manors were introduced in 
1938, they outclassed all their predecessors. 

Mainline’s new ’Hinton Manor’ and 
’Erlestoke Manor’ outclass all other models 
so far. 

Few ’r-t-r’ tenders have so many sep- 
arately attached features. The detailing is 
immaculate, right down to the brake rodding 
and water scoop fittings. 

The 4-6-0 locomotive has traction tyres 
fitted to the rear-most driving wheels to give 
it the equivalent pulling power 
of its prototype. 

Sprung central driving 
wheels give the sustained elec- 


trical contact essential for steady traction. 

Both models have been faithfully 
reconstructed from G.W.R.’s original 
drawings, with Mainline’s famous attention 
to detail. 

Our only concession to progress is a 
new motor housing fitted into the diecast 
chassis to give quieter running and prolong 
motor life. 

You can see the Manors and other 
authentic Mainline models in our new 1981 
catalogue now available at 
Mainline Stockists. 

At Mainline, we take rail- 
ways as seriously as you do. 


Palitoy. 
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MHW: Cunningham GA-36, 1:24 scale, 
UK £1.95 

Back in the 1930s firms like Aeromodels 
made card aircraft kits in 1:24 scale. This 
rather interesting model is reminiscent of 
those days for it comes looking like a book 
but is, in fact, a card cut-out model giving 
you a complete ready-coloured replica of 
the little-known Cunningham GA-36 of 
1936. This was an attractive little metal 
sports plane with spatted undercarriage 
which looked good and flew well though 
never attracted production orders. In 1941 
it was abandoned, but the airframe was re- 
stored, a project beginning in 1979 when 
the machine was found rusting in a field. 
The card cut-out is being sold to raise funds 
for the restoration. The parts are silver 
printed with all markings, and full 
instructions are given. Being a fairly simple 
little machine, this cut-out model is as easy 
as anything of this type can be, and the 
finished model is good enough to stand with 
plastics if carefully and correctly made. Full 
instructions come with the book of parts, 
and it offers the aircraft modeller a unique 
addition to a collection, certainly not one 
which is ever likely to appear as a plastic 
kit. It is available by post (postage extra) 
from MHW Models, Concorde House, 46 
Haworth Road, Crossroad, Leighley, West 
Yorks. C.E. 


Turner: Model display cases, prices in 
text 

Turner Modelling Services, Room 8, 
Haydon House, Alcester Road, Studley, 
Warks, B80 7AN, offer a large range of 
home-assembly show cases at modest prices 
by usual standards. Obviously to gain a 
price advantage you have to make up the 
case yourself from a kit of parts, but it is a 
fairly easy task since each is a simple box. 
Sizes range from 12in x lOin, 3ins high, at 
£1.60 up to 30in x 20in, 8ins high, at £5.90, 
with inch height increments and two other 
sizes in between. Thus 20in x 12in, 8ins 
high, costs £3.45. From the list of sizes you 
can choose what you want, and they can be 
assembled for stacking as well. The 
instruction sheet and leaflet supplied gives 
all the details. The parts are supplied 
stoutly packed and with a protective film on 
each face. For a full price list and leaflet 
send a large SAE direct to Turner Model- 
ling Services. Postage is extra on all 
purchases. C.E. 


ID Models: Ta 154, 1:32 scale, UK £8.95 
plus VAT 

Models in 1:32 scale are not that thick on 
the ground and the supply of completely 
new releases has tailed off a little in the 
recent recession. ID Models, distributed by 


MHW Models, Concorde House, 46 Ha- 
worth Road, Crossroads, Keighley, West 
Yorks, have produced a vac-form kit of the 
Focke Wulf Ta 154 night fighter, a wood 
machine intended to overcome the Luft- 
waffe’s shortage of aircraft of this type. It 
was very sleek and simple in concept but 
was plagued by production problems and 
only seven were made. This large vac-form 
kit enables you to add this rare bird to your 
collection. We have not had time to make it 
yet, but as vac-forms go it looks very easy 
due to the simple nature of the real aircraft. 
A full scale drawing, instruction and refe- 
rence sheet, and a set of decals, makes this 
as complete as any vac-form kit ever is. 
Experienced modellers will find it reason- 
ably easy we think, and it is certainly a 
useful item for 1:32 scale enthusiasts. C.E. 


Hasegawa: Grumman F6F-3/5 Hellcat, 
1:72 scale, UK £1.39 

This may not be exactly new (it is marked as 
No 12 in the Hasegawa 1:72 series), but it 
has only just reached us courtesy of Hales, 
the UK distributors. We expected a good 
kit, but in Hasegawa tradition this one is 
quite exemplary. It almost literally falls 
together, the parts fitting with great 
precision. Using liquid cement and a brush 
for assembly we found this to be one of the 
few kits which needed absolutely no filling 
or filing in any area. There was no flash to 
remove either, so nobody will have any 
trouble making this very nice model. You 
need to decide at an early stage whether to 
make a -3 or a -5 version as the apertures for 
the cockpit rear windows must be pierced 
out before assembly begins for the -3 
variant. Two alternative canopies are pro- 
vided, plus decals for the cockpit instru- 



ments. The finishing needs rather more 
skill than assembly with this model. Two 
sets of markings are provided. For the F6F- 
3 there is the famous ‘snarling’ mouth 
emblem of VF-27 as applied to a three-tone 
machine when the squadron flew from USS 
Princeton in May 1944. For the F6F-5 there 
is a set of quite colourful geometric mark- 
ings for a VF-24 of USS Santee in July 1945. 
Our sample was completed in the latter 
scheme. This kit is highly commended, 
specially for a beginner who might want 
‘instant’ good results. C.E. 


Hasegawa: TA-4J Skyhawk Trainer, 1:32 
scale, UK £5.95 

This is a real pleasure to build. It has clean 
mouldings which fit well. Bi-Centennial 
decals make this a winner. However, the 
instruction sheet needs careful vetting 
before starting. The sheet is printed in 
German and English, in that order. Con- 
fusions can arise so read through and sepa- 
rate the language required; one way to do 
this is by highlighting in fluorescent yellow 
ink the comments/instructions. Do likewise 
to Parts List and Sprue Chart, highlighting 
those parts not needed for this version. 
These parts are marked with a circle sur- 
rounding their identification number. 


Time spent on this stage will pay dividends 
when you start to build as there are many 
alternative parts. Super-detailers may find 
that the cockpit painting instructions are 
both sketchy and unclear. However, these 
comments aside, construction is very enjoy- 
able and the finished result will deserve to 
grace many a collection. J.C. 

Monogram Models: Blue Angels’ A4, 1:48 
scale, UK £2.95 

The famous Blue Angels are the United 
States equivalent to Britain’s Red Arrows. 
They perform their amazing aerobatic feats 
the width and breadth of the country, to the 
acclaim of everyone who sees them. The 
plane that their display hinges upon, is the 
A-4F Skyhawk chosen because of its nim- 
bleness in the air. 

The kit comes in an attractive navy blue, 
the same colour as the original, so again 
painting is not necessary. All markings are 
yellow and correctly arranged on the plans. 
Construction is not difficult, and you end 
up with a good looking model, IIV 2 inches 
long, that would not disgrace any team. 
C.L. 

Hasegawa: F11F-1 Tiger, 1:72 scale, UK 
£1.59 

This aircraft was also once used by the Blue 
Angels prior to 1968 and has the rather 
spectacular marking of teeth on the front 
cowling which gives it a most ferocious air. 

The kit complies to the usual fine stan- 
dard of Hasegawa and no complications 
arose when the mdoel was being made up. 
The translation job of the aircraft’s facts 
and figures is always quite amusing, but 
fortunately the plans do not depend upon 
perfect English — they are all in diagram- 
matic form and are easy to understand. C.L. 

Modeldecal: French Markings Sheets, 
numbers 62 and 63, UK £1.10 each, plus 
25p p&p 

Modeldecal continue their programme of 
occasional diversification from sheets con- 
taining markings for specific aircraft to 
general subjects/ with two additions which 
are certain to have appeal to a wide section 
of modellers. French modellers have been 
among the most avid supporters of Model- 
decal products and they are rewarded with a 
pair of sheets containing markings for 
modern French aircraft. 

Set 62 contains 133 roundels in 9 sizes 
ranging from 3.3mm to 12.5mm in dia- 
meter, and for each size there are sets of 
anchors enabling the roundels to be changed 
to those seen on Aeronavale aircraft. The 
second sheet complements the first, since it 
contains more than 380 letters and numerals 
in four heights from 3.3 to 7.3mm, these are 
all being printed in black. 

As it is customary with this Company’s 
products, the printing and registration is 
first class and the instruction sheet, which 
incidentally is also printed in French as well 
as English, gives a useful guide as to the 
types of aircraft for which the markings are 
suitable. French military aircraft, mainly 
through the superb offerings of Heller, are 
becoming increasingly popular, so those 
modellers who have developed a liking for 
this type of kit but have been frustrated by 
the weakness of the French Company’s 
decals, will now be able to banish such frus- 
trations from the work bench. 

The sets are available from the sole UK 
distributor, Modeltoys of 246 Kingston 
Road, Portsmouth. B.P. 

J.C. Jack Chipperfield; B.P. Bryan Philpott; 
C.E. Chris Ellis; C.L. Christine Lake. 
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MODELDECAL DECALS 


1/72 SCALE 


BAC Lightnings in RAF service. Mk. 1 A 56 Sqn. Firebirds , Mk.2 19 Sqn.. Mk.2 92 Sqn.. Mk.6 23 
San.. Mk.6 5 Sqn.. Mk.6 74 Sqn. All a/c have bare metal finish. 

. F-10OD Super Sabres: Triple Ziltch', 20th TFW, 1960. Pahokee Tiger . 307th TFS. 1965. 416th 
TFS. 3rd TFW 1966. 309th TFS, 31st TFW. 1968. All four being USAF aircraft. 

. A-1J Skyraider, VA-176 USS Intrepid. U.S. Navy 1966. A-7E Corsair. VA-195 USS Kittyhawk, 
USN 1970. SH-3A Sea King. HS-3 USS Randolph USN 1967. 

. RF-101C Voodoo 45th TRS, 1969. F-105D Thunderchief. 357th TFS. 1970. A-1H Skyraider. 6th 
Spec. Ops Sq 1969. EC-47N Dakota, 360th TEWS. 1969. All aircraft camouflaged. 

Sabre F.1, 234 Sqn. 2 TAF RAF circa 1954. Vampire F.B.5, 12 Sqn. 2 TAF RAF circa 1951. 
Chipmunk T.10. 2 FTS RAF 1971. 

. A 7E Corsair VA-113 Stingers . USS Ranger, USN 1970. AV-8A Harrier. VMA-513 USMC 
1971-2. F-4B Phantom. VF-111 N.A.S. Miramar. USN 1971 . . . . _ Q . 

. T- 33 4 Wing RCAF. Germany 1967. F-35 Draken. 725 Sqn. R. Danish A/F. 1971. Mosquito F.B 6, 
4 Sqn. RAF 1949. A-4G Skyhawk. 805 Sqn. R.A. Navy 1969. 
i. Gannet Mk.4 (COD). Ark Royal. RN 1965, Sea Hawk F.1. 898 Sqn. FAA 1954. Wessex Mk. 1. 

S.AR. Flight, Ark Royal 1970. Avenger Mk.6, 831 Sqn. FAA 1958. 

. A-4E Skyhawk, VMA-31 1 USMC, 1968 A-4E Skyhawk. VA-94 USN. 1970. A-4F Skyhawk VA-164 
USN. 1969. AD-4 Skyraider VA-65 USN, 1954. 

. A-7D Corsairs of 356 TFS. 354 TFW and 40 TFS Safaris'. 355 TFW USAF. 1972. T-33A. 50th 
TFW. USAF. 1962. F-86A. 116 FIS USAF. 1951. 

. Phantom FG.1. 43 Sqn.. 1972. Harrier GR. 1A, 3 Sqn., 1973. Lightning F.2A. 92 Sqn., 1973, all 
RAF. CF-104 Starfighter, 421 Sqn.. CAF. 1973. 

. Phantom FGR.2. 41 Sqn. RAF. 1972. Hunter F.6, 79 Sqn. RAF. 1972. Sea Venom FAW.21 s of 
801 and 890 Sqns. FAA. Wyvern S4. 831 Sqn. FAA. 

All RAF Lightning F.2A. 19 Sqn.. 1974. Canberra B(l)8 16 Sqn.. 1972. Harvard T.2B. 500 Sqn.. 
1952. Hunter FGA.9. 45 Sqn.. 1974. 

. Buccaneer S2B. 15 Sqn. RAF. 1974. Hunter FGA.9 58 Sqn. RAF. 1974. Canberra B2. 10 Sqn. 
RAF. 1956, plus RN and RAF Gazelles. 

. BAC-SEP Jaguar GR1. 14Sqn. RAF. 1975. BAC-SEP Jaguar T.2. 14 Sqn. RAF, 1975. Rep F-84F 
Thunderstreak. 314 Sqn. Dutch A/F Rep. RF-84F Thunderflash. 717 Sqn. Norwegian A/F. 
L.C-130H. Hercules. 721 Sqn. Danish A/F. 

. H. Fury 1.K5673. 1 Sqn. RAF. Tangmere. 1937 B Bulldog HA. K2151. 23 Sqn, RAF Kenley. 1932. 

G. Gladiator I. K8027. 87 Sqn. RAF. Debden. 1938. A.W. Siskin IMA, J8959. 43 Sqn. RAF. Tang- 
mere, 1930. 

H. S Sea Vixen FAW.2. XP923. 766 Sqn. FAA. May 1968 or 890 Sqn. FAA. Sept. 1968 Additional 
emblems and part serials included also for machines of 892. 893. 899 Sqns. and R.N.A.Y. 
Sydenham. Super Mystere B2. E C. 2/12 I'Armeede I'Air, 1971. F-100D Super Sabre. 727 Sqn. R. 
Danish A/F. 1973. Sepecat Jaguar A or E. 7 Esc. L Armee de I'Air, 74-75. 

I. British a/c post-war serial letters (black). 16 in. 18 in. 20 in. and 24 in heights. Examples of 
types using these sizes: Sabre. Jaguar. Hunter, Lightning. Vampire. 

I. British a/c post-war serial letters (black). 30 in, 36 in, 48 in heights. Examples of types using 
these sizes: Gannet, Mosquito. Phantom. Canberra, 
i. British a/c post-war serial numerals (black). To be used with Sets 33 and 34. 

>. British a/c post-war fuselage serial letters and numerals (black), 8 in height, variations in 
design included to cover various styles. Also includes a few 4 in Royal Navy . plus 8 in and 12 
in dittos, and Royal Air Force'. 

Phantom FGR.2. 56 Sqn. RAF. 1976. with optional markings for 2 Sqn. RAF. 1971. Sabre FI. 20 
Sqn. 2nd TAF RAF. 1955. Mirage 1 11 E.E.C.2/4. L Armee de I'Air 1976. CM170 Magister. 
L Armee de I'Air. with optional markings included. F-111E. 20th TFW. USAF Upper Heyford, 
1976. as at Greenham Common display. 

I. Provost T1. 1FTS. XF559asSept '59 and April '60. F-84F Thunderstreak. 2nd F.B. wing. Belgian 
A/F. 1956 Mirage M5F, E C. 3/13. L Armee de I'Air 1973. S. A. Bulldog T1. London UAS and 
2 FTS RAF 1974. Vampire FB.9 8 Sqn. HAF. Jaguar GRI. 2 Sqn. RAF. 1976. 

I. WW2 British roundels and fin flashes, types A and A1. Type A diameters: 25. 30. 35. 40. 42. 45 
inches. Type A1 diameters: 20. 28. 30. 34. 35. 42. 45.5 inches. Fin flash widths: 15. 18. 21 inches. 
I. WW2 British roundels and fin flashes, types A. A1. C and Cl. Type A diameters 45. 50 inches. 
Type A1 diameters: 49. 56 inches. Type C diameters: 40. 63 inches. Type Cl diameter: 54 
inches. Type A fin flash widths: 9. 12. 24. 27. 36 inches. Type C width 54 inches. 

!. WW2 British roundels, type B Diameters: 15, 25. 30. 32. 35, 40. 44, 48. 49. 50, 54. 56. 59. 63. 66.5 
inches. 

I. F-4EJ Phantom. 302 Sqn. Jap. ASDF plus emblems and serials for 301 Sqn. alternative. Jaguar 
GRI 41 Sqn, RAF 1977. Jaguar GRI. 20 Sqn.. RAF, 1977. F/TF/RF-104G Starfighter, Dutch Air 
Force, choice from either 306 Sqn, 311 Sqn. 312 Sqn, VlbVKL, or Dutch Masters'. F-84F 
Thunderstreak. E C. 1/9 L'Armee de I'Air, 1961. 

I. F-104J/DJ Starfighter, Jap. ASDF. choice from either 202 3'4 5 6 Sqns. Phantom FG 1. 892 
Sqn FAA. 1977. either XV 567 002' or XV568 003' can be modelled both with Silver Jubilee 
markings. W Lynx. Dutch Naval Air Service. 1977. AD4-N Skyraider. choice from Esc. 1/20. Esc 
1/21. Esc 2/20. L'Armee de I'Air. 

i. 'Greenham Common 1977 (1)'. Lightning F3 XP764or XR720. or F6 XR754, all 11 Sqn. RAF. 
Mirage F1C, E C. 1/12 L'Armee de lArr, F-5A(G) 336 Sqn. Jokers R. Norwegian A/F. four 
alternatives Sea King HAS 50. 817 Sqn. Royal Australian Navy. Hawk T1 XX164 or XX165. 
C.F.S. RAF. 


FUJIMI A/C KITS 1/72 
F4U-5N Corsair 95j 

Lynx AH Mk 1 £1.91 

Lynx HAS Mk 2 £1.91 

AH-1S Cobra £1 -9 

AH-1J Sea Cobra £1.9 

AH-S Tow Cobra £1.9 

Bell UH-IN USAF £1.9 

Bell UH-IN USMC £1.9 

Augusta-Bell 212ASW £1.9 

A. 1H Skyraider £2.3 

SH-2F Seaspnte £2.3 

YSH-2E Seasprite £2.3 

ME.BfllOC £2.7 

ME BfllOD £2.7 

E-2C Hawkeye £3.6 

W Sea King Har 3 £4.9 

W Sea King Mk 41 £4.9 

SH-3H Sea King £4.9 

HSS-2B Sea King £4.9 

RAREPLANES VACFORMS 

A/C 1/72 

Pfalz D-lll £1.7! 

S. Snipe £1.71 

Thomas Morse S-4C £1.7! 

Junkers D-1 £1.7! 

Bell 206 Jetranger £1.7! 

Seversky P-35 £1.7! 

Curtiss-Wnght Demon £1.7! 

Breda BA-65 £1.7! 

P L. -4 Grasshopper £1.7 

S Spiteful £1.7! 

D 0.-43 Observations £2.0 

N.A. FJ-1 Fury £2.0 

B. Staggerwing £2.0 

C. A.-8 Shrike £2.0 

C A.-12 Shrike £2.0 

F Fulmar £2.0 

SB2U Vindicator £2.0 

Seafire Mk 47 £2.0 

L. Vega £2.0 

A-17 Nomad £2.0 

Fokker G1 Reaper £2.7 

McDonnell XP-67 £2.7 

Lockheed U-2 A/B/C £2.7 

N.A. FJ-4 Fury £2.7 

F7U-3 Cutlass £2.7 

Fisher P-75A Eagle £2.7 

A2D-1 Skyshark £2.7 

G Meteor 8/9 £2.7 

L. Ventura £3.4 

H.S. Vulcan B 2 £6.9 

C/KC-97 £9.0 


HASEGAWA A/C KITS 

Lockheed T-33A 
Curtis SO C-3 Seagull 
N.A F-86F Sabre 
Heinkel HE 51 A-1 
F-5A Freedom Fighter 
T38A (F-5B) Talon 
S Spitfire Mk I 
P-510 Mustang 
Ki-61 Hein (Tony) 

Ki-44 Shoki (Tojo) 

FW 190A-5/7 
FW190D-9 
ME BF 1 09E-4/7 
ME 109G 

P-40E Kittyhawk IA 
P-40N Warhawk 
P-470 Razorback 
P-47D Bubbielop 
Cessna A-37A 
G-OV-IOA Bronco 
Fuji T-IA Trainer 
Heinkel HE 51B-2 
C. Seagull Floatplane 
Bell UH-ID Iroquois 
A6M3 Mod 32 Zero * 
MiG-17E Fresco 
BAC Lightning 6 
T-34A Mentor 
L F -104G Starfighter 
F4U-I Corsair 
F4U-ID Corsair 
G 0V-1A Mohawk 
G 0V-1B Mohawk 
F6F-3/5 Hellcat 
H.S. Harrier Mk I 
A4E/F Skyhawk 
G O F-16A 
Type 94-1 All' 

Mitsubishi MU-2J 
G.F.-1 IF Tiger 
G F.-11F Tiger (B Angels) 
AJ-37 Viggen 
A-7A Corsair II 
R F.-105D Thunderchief 
F-100D Super Sabre 
RF 101c Voodoo 
P-38F/J/L Lightning 
F-4K/M Phantom 
F-4J Phantom 
G-F9F Panther 
Ki-27 A/B Nate 
Ki-51 Sonia 
Ki-15-Babs 


A6M2 Zero 
A6M5c Zero 
A6M3 model 22 Zero 
M J2M3 Raiden 
K N1K2 J. George 
B5N2 Kate 
TA-4J Skyhawk 
G F9F-8 Cougar 
KFIR C-2 

MIG-23S Flogger B 
MIG-27 Flogger 0 
F-106 Delta Dart 
F-102A Delta Dagger 
RA-5C Vigilante 
G.A 6A Intruder 
F-4E Phantom 
F-8E Crusader 
MIG-25 Foxbat 
F-18 Hornet 
F-15B Eagle 
F-15A Eagle 
5000th Phantom 
F-4EJ Phantom 
S2F-1 (S2A) Tracker 
E-13A Jake 
Mitsubishi MU-2S 
F-4E (Thunderbirds) 
Mitsubishi F-1 
Mitsubishi T2 
E-13A Jake' with cat'lt 
G.F -14A Tomcat 

K. Ki-48 Lily 

R.F.-105B Thunderchief 

L. S.-3A Viking 
EA-6B Prowler 
B-17G Fortress 
B17E Fortress 

L P2V-7 Neptune 
G4M1 Betty and Baka 
M G8N1 Rita 
L.P.-3C Orion 
K. H8K2 Emily 
K H6K5 Mavis 
SP-5B Marlin 
B-47E Stratojet 
Shmmeiwa PS-1 


L. S. A/C KITS 1/72 
M Ki-46 II Dinah 

M Ki-46-ll KAI Op. Tr. 

M. Ki-46 III Dinah 
M. Civil Nell' L3Y1 
M. G3M1 Nell 


46. Greenham Common 1977 (2) . Harrier GR3 XV753 or XV756 or XV759. 233 OCU RAF Jaguar 
GRI XX750 or XX756. 226 OCU RAF. Mirage 5BA 3rd Wing. Belgian A/F. Super Mystere B2. 
E.C. 1/12 L Armee de I’Air. plus a camouflaged alternative. F.4F Phantom. 37 - 69 or 38 - 57. 

47. B HtishM i Vita ry A/C Type D roundels and fin flashes. 1 947 to ^fte. Roundel diameters. 9. 12. 18, 
24. 27. 30, 33. 36. 48. 54, 84 inches. Fin flash widths: 12, 15. 18, 24. 30. 36 inches. Total content 
is 95 roundels and 21 inches (app) of fin flashing. 

48. British Military A/C Post-War serial letters, numerals and titles, (white), in 4. 8. 12 inch heights. 
Titles in varying sizes, include Royal Navy'. 'Royal Air Force . Army and Royal Marines . 

49. Sea Kinq HAS1/2, R. Navy. Any one of the following aircraft can be modelled: HAS 1 s 055/R 
824 Sqn 1970 306/PW 819 Sqn. 1977, 588/CU 706 Sqn. 1978 HAS 2 s 055/R 824 Sqn. 1978. 
413/BL 820 Sqn. 1977. 140/TG 826 Sqn. 1978. F-14A Tomcat 100/AB VF-14 USN, JFK. Oct. 
1976 CF-104 Starfighter 439 (Tigar) Sqn. CAF, June 1977. Choice between F-84E of E.C. 1/3, 
1953. and F-84G of E. C.2/1 1953. both Armee de I'Air. 

50. Hawk T1. XXI 90 or XX196. 234 Sqn. TWU. RAF 1978. Jaguar Gr.1 XZ387 DN , 31 Sqn RAF. 
1977. Choice between F-84G Thunderjets of 77th FBS, 20th, FBW USAF 1953. and of 307th 
FES 31st FEW USAF 1952. A-4G Skyhawk. 805 Sqn. HMAS Melbourne RAN. 1977. any one of 
the three at Greenham Tattoo 1977 can be modelled, SA330B Puma. Armee de I'Air 1976-77. 
any one of three provided can be modelled. 

51. RAF WW2 (post August 1941) Sky Squadron Codes letters, in 18. 24. 30 inches heights, and a 
variety of styles, total of 286 letters. 

52. RAF 1938-1941 Medium Sea Grey Squadron Codes letters in 24. 30. 36 inches heights. 

53. RAF 1938-41 Medium Sea Grey Squadron Codes letters in 30. 48 inches heights. Sets 52 and 53 
form a pair which together contain a variety of styles used in this colour, and together contain 
342 letters. 

54. British Military A/C current low visibility red/blue roundels and fin flashing. Roundel diamet- 
ers: 8. 12. 18. 25. 27. 30. 36. 48. 54. 84 inches. Fin flash widths: 12. 18. 24. 36 inches. Total 
content is 82 roundels and 26 inches (app) of fin flashing. 

55. Greenham Common 1979. RAF Phantom FGR.2 XV424 in Alcock and Brown commemorative 
flight scheme. Lightning F3 XP764 or XP749. Lightning Training Flight, RAF. Hawk T1 XX230 or 

56. Lightning XR719 U D R 56Sqn. RAF. 1965. W/A Lynx HAS 2 702 Sqn FAA) 978-0). any one > of 
the following can be modelled: XZ239 345/NC; XZ242 341 /AG; KZ244 340/AD . XZ246 320/AZ. 
XZ249745/VL XZ689 747/VL; S. Attacker FB2. choice between WZ302 163/ST 718 Sqn. FAA 
1955. and WZ294 1 76/ST or WZ283 810/ST; 1831 Sqn. RNVR 1955. all based at Stretton. 
T-33A. 314 Groupement Ecole. CEAA. Armee de I'Air, 1976. 

57. Buccaneer S2. choice between XN978'726/LM'700B Sqn. Lossiemouth. 1965. 
XN977 230/V801 Sqn. Victorious 1965. XV358 107/E 800 Sqn. Eagle 197T Sea Hawk FB3 
WM916 460/J' 897 Sqn. Eagle 1956. or Sea Hawk FGA6 XE 375'239/B-Z 810 Sqn. Albion 1956. 
Alpha Jet E6 314-LA or E7 314-LB 314 Groupement Ecole. 1979. and E2 118-BQ; CEAM 
EMAA. BA-118 1978. both Armee de I'Air. Sea King HAR3 XZ594 or XZ598. 202 Sqn. RAF 
1978-9. 

58. British A/C post-war serial letters (white). 16. 18. 20 and 24 inch heights. 

59. British A/C post-war serial letters (white). 30. 36 and 48 inch heights. 

60. British A/C post-war serial numerals (white). To be used with sets 58 and 59. 

61. British A/C post-war serial letters and numerals (white), in current and earlier squarer styles, 

all 48 inch heights. 



Sets 39-42 give a comprehensive selection of standard styles and sizes of national markings as 
carried by British military aircraft of small to medium size during the 1938-47 period. Total content 
is 310 roundels and 60 inches (app.) of assorted widths flashing. 

PRICES: Sets 1-18 90p each. Sets 21, 22 £1.05 each. Sets 23-32 £1.15 each. Sets 33-36 65p each. 
Sets 37, 38 £1.20 each. Sets 39-42 £1.05 each. Sets 43-46 £1.20 each. Set 47 £1.05. Set 48 75p. 
Sets 49. 50 £1 .20 each. Sets 51 -53 £1 .00 each. Set 54 £1 .05. Sets 55-57 £1 .25 each. Sets 58-61 75p 
each. Sets 62, 63 £1.10 each. 

MODELDECAL' style fully illustrated instruction sheet, giving decal locations and full colour 
scheme details, is included with all Modeldecal decals (except sets No. 33-36. 39-42. 47. 48. 51. 52. 
53. 54. 58-63 incl) and a selection of photographs is also included with most sets. 

Postage on all decals: UK Rates. Up to 2 sets 25p. 3 and over 30p. Please make cheques and P.O's 
Overseas (surface): Up to 3 sets 45p, up to 10 sets 85p. up to 20 sets £1 .50. payable to MODELTOYS 

Additions to this range of superb decals will be announced in this advertisement as they 
become available. 


VEB A/C KITS 1/72 
Tupolev TU-2 £1.45 

Sukhoi SU-7 £1.70 

Berev BE-6 £1.90 

ESCI A/C KITS 1/72 
A-4E Skyhawk £2.15 

A-4F Skyhawk £2.15 

A-4E Skyhawk (Israeli) £2.15 

A-4E Skyhawk (B Angels) £2.15 
Tornado £2.15 

F-104G/S £2.15 

F-104C £2.15 

A. B. 205 Transport £2.15 

A B 205 Ambulance £2.15 

UH-ID Huey Hog £2.15 

ITALAEREI A/C KITS 1/72 
FW 1900-9 £1.00 

Henschel HS-126 £1.35 

MRCA Tornado £1.55 

G D F-16A/B £1.55 

F/TF-18 Hornet £1.55 

R.F.-4C/E Phantom £1.55 

Junkers JU-86E1/E2 £1.95 

Junkers JU-188 £1.95 

Heinkel HE-111H-6 £1.95 

Domier 217N £2.00 

Dornier 21 7K £2.00 

F-84F Thunderstreak £2.00 

RF-84F Thunderflash £2.00 

C-47 Dakota £2.50 

B-25B/C Mitchell £2.50 

B-25H/J Mitchell £2.50 

Dormer 00-24 £2.75 

Fiat BR-20/20M £2.75 

Waco CG4 Hadrian £2.75 

JU-52/3m(g5-g9) 
inc. floats £2.75 

JU-52/3m(g6) minesweeper £2.75 
Gotha G0-242/244 £2.75 

Airspeed Horsa £2.75 

Cant Z501 £2.75 

Heinkel HE-111Z Zwilling £4.10 
ME. 321 £6.95 

SUPERMODEL A/C KITS 1/72 
Cant Z1007 Single Fin £ 2.75 

Cant Z1 007 Twin Fin £2.75 

FROG A/C KITS 1/72 
Junkers JU 87G 95p 

G Avenger II TBF I 95p 

Mirage iTTe/ 0 95p 

P-47D Bubbletop 95p 

Westward Lynx £1.05 

M. Maryland £1.05 


S.A. DECALS 1/72 Scale £1.00 EACH 

No. 1 . South African Air Force current style Nat. insignia in diameters of 18. 
24. 30. 36. 48. 54. 66 inches, printed with correct gold coloured Springbok 
Also includes fin flashing, and black serial numbering in 8 and 24 inch 
heights, plus small black ' KEEP OFF instructions in both languages, and 
s A luomaR/SA Air. Force in blue. 

No. 2. South African ™r Force nat. insignia 1950-1958 — Springbok' 
roundels and fin flashing. Roundel diameters: 18. 24 . 30. 36 . 48 . 53 66 
inches Flashing widths: 18. 24 inches Also includes serial numbers (black) 
in 8. 48 inches heights. 

SOME EARLIER ALMARK PUBLICATIONS 

Cuirassiers and Heavy Cavalry 1900-1914 £2.00 

Edged Weapons of the Third Reich 1933-1945 £2.00 

Forts and Castles £2.00 

Austro Hungarian Infantry 1914-1918 £1.75 

Coldstream Guards, dress and appointments 1658-1972 £1.50 

British Hussar Regiments 1805-1914 £1.50 

American Soldiers of the Revolution £1.50 

The Years of Napoleon £1.50 

Hiller Youth, history, uniforms and insignia £1.50 

The Foot Guards Regiments 1880-1914 £1.25 

Indian Cavalry Regiments 1880-1914 £1.25 

The Life Guards, dress and appointments 1660-1914 £1.25 

15th The King's Hussars, dress and app. 1759-1914 £1.00 

British Infantry Colours El -00 

German Anti-Tank Guns 1939-1945 95p 


HELLER A/C KITS 

M D. 450 Ouraqan 
ME-262B-1a/U1 
FW-109A-8 F-3 
P-47N Thunderbolt 
Les Mureaux 1 17 
Caudron 714 
Morane MS225 
Morane MS230 
Bloch 152 
Alpha Jet 
H. Hurricane lie 
Dewoitine D500/501 
Dewoitine D510 
Dewoitine 0520 
MS 406 
Polikarpov 1.153 
F W Stosser 
P.39 Q/N Airacobra 
Fi-156C Starch 
F4U-1D Corsair 
ME Bf 1088 Taifun 
BU 133 Jungmeister 
F 6F Hellcat 
ME BI109 B/C 


Nieuport Deiage 622 
D H. Vampire FB-5 
SE-535 Mistral 
SBC-4 Helldiver 
SAAB Safir 
T-28 Trojan 
Leo 451 
Amiot 143 
Bloch 174 
Potez 631 
Breguet 693 
Potez 540 

F/TF-104G Starfighter 
Mirage FIC/FIB 
Mirage IIIE/R/5B 
Jaguar A/E 
F8E (FN) Crusader 
AJ37/SK37/SF37 Viggen 
J35F/RF/TF35 Draken 
Mirage IVA 

D.H Rapide (Dominie) 

N 2501 Noratlas 
JU-52/3m (g5-g9) 

G. Javelin T 3 
Canadair CL-215 


Modeltoys 

246 Kingston Road, Portsmouth, Hants. P02 7LR 

Telephone: Portsmouth (0705) 661469 


SHOP HOURS 

09.30- 12.30 

13.30- 17.30 
Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Weds. 


POSTAL SERVICE Postage and Packing, UK rates 

Goods up to 70p. 40p Up to £1.90. 60p. Up to £3.00. £1 00 
Up to £5.00. £1.35. Up to £7.50. £1.65. Up to £10 00, £1.95. 

Up to £15 00. £2 20. Up to £20.00. £2.35. Up to £25 00. £2.50 Over £25 FREE 
Please make cheques and P.0 s payable to MODELTOYS. 

S.A.E. with all enquiries please 
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Omnibus Gallery by Mike Fenton. Patrick 
Stephens Ltd, Bar Hill, Cambridge. £4.95. 
Mike Fenton sets out to record his own 
fascination of buses from all over the 
British Isles as well as abroad and he has 
come up with a book that is not only a 
personal pictorial account of the different 
varieties of buses but is also a very 
informative piece of works regarding body- 
work, chassis details, useage etc. Each page 
contains a large photograph with the cap- 
tion underneath, which saves the reader the 
aggravation of turning to the back every 
time he/she is searching for the correct 
information. 

Hannibal's Campaigns, by Tony Bath. 
Patrick Stephens Ltd, Bar Hill Cambridge. 
£7.50. 

‘Hannibal was always producing something 
new and compared to the plodding work- 
horse Generals of Rome, he was a purebred 
stallion’. This is the way the author sees his 
particular hero — a man of great military' 
strength and political acumen who he 
believes should be favourably compared to 
Alexander the Great. Although the book is 
essentially about Hannibal’s campaigns, 
the background and general history of 
Carthage has been sketched in to show how 
it achieved such prominence and was a force 
to be reckoned with, by the Romans. To the 
general historian this particular account 
may seem a little dull, but to someone with 
an interest in w'argaming who would like to 
know more about the events behind the 
great battles, this could be of interest. 

The D-Day Landings, by Phillip Warner. 
William Kimber& Co Ltd, 22a Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London SWIH 9AE. £9.95 
Phillip Warner is well known for his books 
of personal account of famous actions, link- 
ed with background text to amplify or 
illuminate points in the narrative which are 
now obscure or needing specialist know- 
ledge to interpret. His Alamein is especially 
well remembered, though this book is not 
so good. 

It is divided into sections such as ‘Invas- 
ion from the Air’, ‘the Navies’, ‘RAC’, 
‘Infantry’ etc, has a spacious Introduction, 
the editing is abysmal, some quite common 
abbreviations are carefully explained (or 
badly so), whilst more unfamiliar ones are 
ignored. 

The text cannot have been checked, for 
on page 75 we are treated to ‘Within min- 
utes our leas were away and forming up 
with the others of our J2 division . . .’ 
shouldn’t this be LCA’s? (Landing Craft 
Assault). Later we have an account of a 
Lieutenant in the 1st East Riding Yeomanry 
within the ‘Infantry’ section (1 ERY were a 
Sherman unit of 27 Armoured Brigade). 
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There are references to Churchill flails 
when we know they were Sherman Crabs, 
yet there is no footnote pointing out that 
memory is faulty or knowledge limited at 
the time. There are many references to 
Beach Groups within the text, but the 
Orders of Battle at the back of the book 
make no mention of them. (Reason: they 
are hidiien within the L of C units which 
were established as soon as the landings 
were firm). Again a note to this effect would 
have been helpful. 

A very uneven book, but one that must 
be of value to any historian or modeller as it 
adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
experiences of that great day. If only there 
had been more care in its presentation, it 
would have been very much better. 

A Drop Too Many, by Maj-Gen. John 
Frost, Cassell Ltd, 35 Red Lion Square, 
London WC1R 4SG. £8.95 
For many people ‘Johnny’ Frost will always 
be the defender of Arnhem bridge but he 
learned his trade in the hard school of 
Tunisia and Sicily against the Hermann 
Goering Division and the Fallschirmjaeger 
and commanded the first ever British Para- 
chute Regimet action — the Bruneval Raid . 

This is his account of his wartime service, 
from secondment to the Iraq Levies from 
his own regiment, the Cameronians, to his 
joining the Parachute Regiment and rising 
to command the 2nd Battalion. 

Running like a thread through the book 
is the opinion that the Allies had little idea 
how to best use airborne forces. The first 
drop of 2 Para at Depienne in Tunisia to 
take out a series of landing grounds, and 
then link with 1st Army, hit thin air and the 
battalion was all but cut to pices by enemy 
armour and motoried infantry whilst the 
planned thrust by 6 Armoured Division to 
join hands with them had been cancelled! 

An opportunity to employ the Para Divis- 
ion after Operation Fustian (the drop at 
Primasole Bridge) to seize the Catania plain 
was not tried and in Frost’s opinion, 
Operation Market-Garden failed because 
the RAFs DZs and timings were accepted ;t 
hese being too far away, too late and on only 
one side of the objective. Also the 82nd 
Airborne were told to take Groesbeck 
Heights first, and the Nijmegen bridge 
later. A mistake in priorities that was to seal 
the fate of the troops at Arnhem. 

These opinions are borne out by other 
sources. Notably The Wooden Sword by L. 
Wright (Elek, 1967) who was a gilder 
expert. 

The author does not dwell on his misfor- 
tune overmuch but concentrates on the 
actions of 2 Para, who fought for most of the 
war as crack infantry in the line, first in 
Tunisia and then Italy before winning fame 
at Arnhem. 

He has some very good sketches of his 
men such as Freddie Gough of the Recce 
Squadron (also well portrayed in The 
Wooden Sword and Remember Arnhem their 
history) and ‘Bombs’ Panter of Support 
Weapons plus many more. A real must for 
anyone keen on the ‘Red Devils’. 

Panzers in the Balkans and Italy, by Bruce 
Quarrie. Patrick Stephens Ltd., Bar Hill, 
Cambs. £3.95 

A most interesting title this one, covering 
the forgotten zones of the Balkans and Italy. 
As the publishers rightly suggest, most of 
the photos are new to UK readers and will 
provide military modellers with many use- 
ful ideas, ranging from impressed French 
tanks in German service in the Balkans to a 


converted Carden-Lloyd carrier in Italy. A 
very useful reference. This is No 19 in the 
‘World War 2 Photo-Album’ series. 

Aero-Annor Series, Vols 12 and 13. Aero 
Publishers; in UK from Arms and Armour 
Press, Lionel Leventhal Ltd., 2-6 Hampstead 
High Street, London NW3. £2.50 each 
Arms and Armour Press are now the UK 
distributors for the very good American 
‘Aero-Armor’ series of books from Uwe 
Fiest, and these two recently available titles 
are no exception to the rule of very well 
produced books. Vol 12 deals with a variety 
of vehicles including from the World War 2 
Moebelwagen, Sdkfz 140, SdKfz 301, the 
Goliath and from the current arsenal of the 
West German Army, the Marder; Vol 13 
also concentrates on the present 
Bundeswehr armour and includes details on 
both the Leopard 1 and 2, the Jpz 45 and 
the Marder again. Both books are laid out in 
the normal format for Aero- Armor which is 
photos with captions and paragraph infor- 
mation sections and of course there are the 
full colour plates by Uwe Fiest as well. 

The Harness Horse, by Edward Hart. Shire 
Publications Ltd, Cromwell House, Church 
Street, Princes Risborough, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
95p 

Shire Publications are a company that pub- 
lish a wealth of small, low priced books, all 
excellently produced and every so often a 
title appears that is relevant to model mak- 
ing. This new title The Harness Horse is one 
such book, which provides both photos and 
not inconsiderable text detail on a variety of 
horse drawn vehicles ranging from small 
pony carts to dress coaches, the harnesses 
used and of course detail on the horses. 
There is much here to stimulate the experi- 
enced modeller looking for a challenging 
subject. A highly recommended title. 

British 4- Wheeled 30cwts, by Mike Conni- 
ford. Published by Inkpen Art Productions. 
Distributed by Kristall Productions Ltd., 4 
Surbiton Hall Close, Kingston, Surrey. £1.25 
plus 25p postage. 

Latest from Inkpen is a particularly inte- 
resting addition to the series for it covers 
various lesser known 30cwts, none of which 
would fill a monograph in its own right, but 
all of which are of great fascination to 
modellers and military enthusiasts. As usual 
there is a generous selection of rare photos, 
1:76 scale drawings, and data and historical 
notes. Certain types like the Austin K30 
and Bedford OX could be converted fron) 
the existing parts in the two RAF sets made 
by Airfix. The others would need scratch- 
building except for the Ford W0T8 for 
which a resin Gramodels kit exists. Commer 
Q2, Bedford MSC, Dennis AM 30/40, Fort 
W0T3, and the Ford E018T are among the 
other types covered. 

Charge, by Peter Young. Athena Publications, 
20 St Mary’s Road, Doncaster, South York- 
shire. £1.25 

For readers who are involved in wargaming, 
this pamphlet may be of use. Terry Wise, 
himself a keen wargamer, decided to pub- 
lish a copy of Charge rules because he felt 
that they had had a lasting effect on his own 
approach to this highly complex game. 
They have been rearranged slightly from 
the original book Charge, but still keep to 
the original spirit. Other military books 
(new and second hand) plus information 
sheets on heraldry, military flags and vehi- 
cle markings are also available. For more 
information write to the above company. 
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Letters and photographs from readers 
selected for publication will entitle the 
sender to receive a free kit of his 
choice from Airfix Series 1 , 2, or 3 (sub- 
ject to availability). 

Jungmeister correction 

I noticed that in the July 1981 issue in the 
article ‘Yesterday’s Sportsplanes’ you refer 
to the Jungmeister as a Biicker Jungmeister 
Bui 133. Surely it should be a Biicker 
Jungmeister Bii-133, as I have found it 
printed in other references? 

A very colourful painting scheme for the 
Jungmeister would be the one used on Art 
Yarden’s plane (code-lettered N1881). It is 
impossible to describe this painting 
scheme, except to say that it involves the 
use of scarlet and white, with black 
trimming. More information, and some 
excellent colour photos of this can be found 
in The Great Planes by James Gilbert 
(Hamlyn). 

Of course, this is not an authentic colour 
scheme, but if accurately reproduced (for it 
is rather elaborate!) would make a very 
colourful and attractive model. 

Ben Trigg, Newport, Gwent 

Quite right, it is a Bu 133, and not as 
misprinted by us. Editor 

1940 Mobile Airfield Radar (France) 
You are quite right in that very few 
illustrations are available concerning 1940 


Mobile radar, since at that time this 
equipment was very secret. 

I have a recollection that there were no 
more than two such units with the RAF in 
France. These units were rather like the A1 
type sets and were possibly based on a 3 ton 
six wheel Crossley truck that pulled a 4 
wheel box type trailer. There was also a 
generator unit that when in the field 
supplied the power. The aerial array was of 
the pole type and when rigged, looked like a 
curtain. The range was short, about enough 
to give cover over its ‘Maginot Line’. 

It is possible that one unit was based near 
Rheims, the other near Arras. These units 
were, I think, pulled out very early in the 
German advance to the coast and brought 
back to England. 

Readers may be interested to know that I 
founded the Restoration Flight for the West 
Essex Wing ATC about two years ago when 
a Meteor NFII ex 29 Sqn was handed over 
to us. Since then we have taken on loan or 
on charge, a very nice Harvard, a replica 
‘Sopwith Pup’. The replica is BE2 ex 
(BBC) Wings, a replica ME log. We also 
have next to our workshops on the airfield, 
a museum, containing early RAF radios 
(TR2 onwards) German radio equipment, 
IFF equipment radar etc. There are many 
kinds of interesting items in the showcases, 
including some very fine models such as an 
airship SLII, shot down by a BE2, 39 
Squadron RFC operating from the airfield 
in 1916. There are also many fine Airfix 
models on display. 

The workshops and museum are not 
open to the public as such as the object is to 
encourage Air Cadets to involve themselves 
in the correct use of tools and on the 
museum side, build up the history of North 
Weald and aviation history in general. At 
present the museum is being redecorated, 
ready for the official opening next spring by 
Sir Thomas Pike (Marshall of the RAF) 
who lives close by. 

Fred Hitchcock, Epping, Essex 

Recognition 

I was very interested to have my attention 
drawn to my photograph which appears on 
page 519 of Airfix Magazine July 1981. I 
well remember the photograph being taken, 
on, I think, D -I- 3. We were lying alongside 


one of the HQ ships having lunch before 
going off to position the next ship to be sunk 
in the line of the Gooseberry. 

Some correction should be made to the 
caption under the picture. It should read 
‘six months before D-Day etc.’ Visits were 
only possible during the long dark winter 
nights when there was no moon. Also I did 
not personally land on the beaches at that 
time, but we landed an army major and a 
sergeant who actually gathered the inform- 
ation, and then brought them back to 
England. 

I remember seeing the photograph once, 
a year or so after Normandy, but since then 
had completely lost touch with it. I assume 
from the references that it is now in the 
Imperial War Museum. I was naturally ex- 
tremely surprised to see the picture in a 
modelling magazine. It was very nice to see 
it again after all these years. 

Commander N.C. Glen, Langport, 
Somerset 

Question Answered 

In your August issue, Mr. J. Harvey re- 
quested colour schemes for a Junkers Ju 52 
in Spanish Nationalist colours. May I sug- 
gest that the following books could be of 
some use: 

Legion Condor 1936-1939 (German Text), 
by Ries-Ring Verlag Dieter Hoffman. Al- 
though expensive this book contains plenty 
of good quality photos, mainly of legion 
Condor machines, but there are also exam- 
ples of Ambulance, Civil and captured 
Ju 52s. Spanish Civil War Airforces by 
Christopher Shores, Aircam/Airwar 3. This 
book contains one air-to-air photo of a Ju 52 
in Nationalist markings. The same photo is 
printed in Combat Over Spain by the Duke 
of Lerma, Neville Spearman along with 
much background information, some relat- 
ing to the actual Ju 52 shown. Sadly this 
book is now out of print although I managed 
to obtain one through Beaumonts Aviation 
Literature. The two former books I obtain- 
ed from Albion Scott Ltd. Finally a book I 
obtained from Yeovil Library, and which 
unfortunately I forgot to note the authors or 
publishers, is called The Day Guernica Died. 
This book contains a few photos of Bomb- 
ardier’s ventral ‘Dustbin’. 

I hope this letter is of some help. 

M.B. Harvey, Yeovil, Somerset 


VEEDAY MODELS 

Announce their latest 1/72 Scale Plastic Injection 
Moulded Kits 

CURTISS JN-4 JENNY £2.50 

AND ALSO A NEW “DOUBLE KIT”: 

“LAST OF THE OLD FOES!” 

SPITFIRE Mk.F.24 AND HISPAN0 HA.1112 (SPANISH ME.109) £3.95 

Still Available: Bucker Bu. 181 Bestman £1.85 Seversky P.35 £1.85 YAK-15 £1.85 

Double Kits: Gloster Gamecock/Fairey Flycatcher £3.95 Sopwith Dolphin/Pfalz DX11 £3.95 

These are real Injection Moulded Kits and NOT Vacuum Form. Each kit includes full instructions. 3-view Plan and a FULL SET OF TRANSFERS. As we use 
our own system of short-run Injection Moulds production is limited to a maximum of 2.000 of each kit. 

POSTAGE AND PACKING: Any one kit (including "Doubles"): U K. 40p. Outside U K. Surface Mail 60p. Air Mail £1.25. More than one kit: U.K. please add 
10% (minimum 50p). Outside U.K. Surface Mail add 25% (minimum 80p) Air Mail add 35% (minimum £1.75). 


PLEASE NOTE: ALL PRICES QUOTED ARE IN 
ENGLISH CURRENCY 

WE’VE MOVED! PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 

VEEDAY MODELS 

P.O. BOX 8, BIRR, CO. OFFALY 
IRELAND 
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LIQUID POLY 70 

Specially developed for plastic 
modellers. 

Apply by brush. 

Economical to use. 

Ideal for small detail parts. 
Brush incorporated in lid. 

Does not stain clothing - 
recommended 
for junior **IJME 

t modellers. MODE 

» Quick settin 9- hobb 

DIVISION 


Bfiferix 


POLYSTYRENE CEMENT 

Specially developed for plastic modellers 
Non flammable. 

Incorporates anti-sniffing agent. 
Non-stringing. 

Dries with invisible permanent bond. 
Quick Setting. 

Easy to re-close. No break-off ^ 
tip means no 'pin' required. % , ...... 


Your MODEL AIRCRAFT deserve the QUALITY of 

niCFlC&CFILE DECH.& 

★ LARGEST RANGE — OVER 450 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

★ 5 POPULAR SCALES — 1/32, 1/48, 1/72, 1/144, and 1/200 

★ GREATEST DETAIL AND PERFECT PRINTING 

and lor that painted on' look, apply ALL your decals by MICRO SCALE DECAL SYSTEM 
This month's NEW releases from Microscale. 1/72 scale 
72-300 TAC FIGHTER Sqd. Badges. 7TFS; 8TFS: 9TFS: 22TFS; 53TFS: 525TFS. 4 sizes 
72-301 Carrier Air Wing 3 (3) AD-6 VA-35 AC/402; F8F-2 VF-31 K/105; F8U-1 VF-32 AC/202 
72-302 Carrier Air Wing 2 (3) F9F-5 CVG-2 M/00; RA-5C RVAH-7 NE/612; A-6E VA-145 NE/500 
72-303 RAF Aces (4) Mosquito NF 30 VY-Y; Gladiator K7971 ; Typhoon IB PR-G; P-51B PK-G 
1/48 scale 

48-98 S-3A Viking (3) VS-21 AB/23 CAG; VS-32 AB/700 CAG; VS-38 NK/704 

48-98 S-3A Viking (3) VS-21 AB/23 CAG; VS-32 AB/700 CAG; VS-38 NK/704 

Please note All Microscale Decals Now £2.00 each sheet 

Postage UK Under £2 add 20p. Over £2 post free. Overseas Under £5 add 50p, £5 to £10 add 70, 

over £10 post free. Send SAE (6 x 9) for free catalogue supplement and list of decals by ATP. 

Scalemaster. Fowler, Rareliners, Flight Colours. Runaway 30 etc. Trade enquires invited. 

HANNANTS 56A LONDON RD. NTH. 

LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK Tel: Lowestoft (0502) 65688 


^ NEW AUTHENTIC ^ 
MILITARY COLOURS 

by 

PRECISION PAINTS CO. LTD. 

Manufacturers of the world famous 
PRECISION PAINTS RAILWAY COLOURS 
THE ONLY readily available AUTHENTIC military colour enamels, 
accurately matched to official specifications and samples etc., and we 
have a reputation for ensuring colours remain true from batch to 
batch!! Available in popular 13 mis tinlet size. 

Send 20p + 9" x 4" S.A.E. for paint catalogue and Price List 

PRECISION PAINTS CO. LTD. 

All correspondence to: P.O. BOX 43 
Cheltenham, Glos. GL51 5HR. Tel: (0242) 29878 
Factory: Lechampton Road, Cheltenham 

Our paints are available from all leading Model Shops. Trade enquiries welcome 


Aircraft Conversions from Airfix Magazine £1.35 
Volume 20 Bound Airfix Magazine £7.50 
First Book of Metalwork £2.50 


Postage and packing: Books below £2.00 net 25p each, 
books above £2.00 net 50p each. 


Bedford OYfl.OO tClfcML- 

Bedford QL £ 1 . 25 ( new ) 

Leyland Retriever £1.00 ™ ' 

Austin K6£1.00 British 30 cwt £1.25 

Matador £1.00 Morris CSS and C4 (new) 

Canadian Military Pattern 8 cwts £1.25 (new) 


Books for Modellers 
from AIRFIX MAGAZINE 

U.S. Army Standard Military Motor Vehicles £9.50 
Nare’s Seamanship 1862 £6.50 
Scale Model Aircraft in wood £1.75 
Scalemodel Aircraft from Vac Form kits £1.75 
Radio Controlled Model Aircraft £4.25 
Collecting and Constructing Model Buses £2.75 


Please send me 


U S ARMY STANDARD VEHICLES 


NARE'S SEAMANSHIP □ 

SCALE MODEL AIRCRAFT IN WOOD J 

SCALEMODEL AIRCRAFT FROM 
VAC FORM KITS □ 

RADIO CONTROLLED MODEL AIRCRAFT 3 

COLLECTING AND CONSTRUCTING 
MODEL BUSES □ 

Total remittance 


AIRCRAFT CONVERSIONS 
FROM AIRFIX MAGAZINE □ 

AIRFIX MAGAZINE 
BOUND VOL 20 □ 

FIRST BOOK OF METAL WORK J 
BEDFORD OY □ 

LEYLAND RETRIEVER 13 
BEDFORD QL □ 

AUSTIN K6 □ MORRIS CSS □ 
MATADOR □ BRITISH 30 cwt □ 
CMP 8 cwts □ 


AIRFIX MAGAZINE. 4 SURBITON HALL CLOSE. KINGSTON. SURREY 
(send details by letter if you do not wish to cut your copy). 
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Renault R-5 Gitanes 1/24 


3018 

Mercedes 450 SLC-5.0 
Rally Bandama 1/24 
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8065 

Sturmpanzer IV Grizzly Bear 1/72 


Esci not only bring you models from days gone by, but also new Et 
exciting subjects of the world of today. Every model in Esci's wide 

range is carefully designed and produced, with true Italian 
I style, to give a genuine reproduction of the original. 


'A# 


ESCI 


E2ZIEE33 MASTERPIECES IN MINIATURE 

CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION OF BOROEN (UK) LTD MARFLEET. HULL. ENGLANO 



wmwmm 
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LI 011 TRI STAR 

LI 01 1 - The most exciting airplane since lets 

first flew Giant scale model Aero-dynamically . 

balanced for excellent gliding, solid construction / 

Made of sturdy expanded polystyrene, official 

msigma Assembles in minutes 

Fly safely indoors or out. „ 

3.99 (inc P& P)/^ x 


19 Inches 
Long - 




...or get this exciting hobbiest s dream. 

SKY SCOUT 

Scale flying model Rubber band powered 
26 Wingspan Model adapts to gas 5.99 

engine For radio control if (iflC P & P) 

desired ' * 


HERE'S HOW TO GET THESE ITEMS. POST TO: 

SCALE MODEL MAIL ORDER 
Scan Buildings, Oldbury Road, 

Cwmbran, Gwent 

□ Lockheed L1011 TriStar C3.99 

□ Douglas DCIO C3.99 

□ Cessna 150 Sky Scout C5 .99 
Amount enclosed £ 


MAIL ORDER: All- prices quoted 
exclusive of VAT. 15% should be 
added to all orders including post- 
age. Goods offered subject to 
being unsold.' 

Books are zero VAT rated. 


MHW MODELS 

CONCORDE HOUSE, 46 HAWORTH RD 
CROSSROADS, KEIGHLEY, W. YORKS 



Telephone: 0535/44307 
Telex: 557019 G 


Bu> ft with Accra* 


POSTAGE: up to £2 70p 

up to £5 £1.35 

up to £10 £1.85 

up to £20 £2.20 over £20 free 

Overseas clients should send 2 IRC 

for quotation/proformas UK clients 

please include SAE for replies/lists. 


FUJIMI — 1/72 scale 

F4U-4 Corsair. F4U-5N each £1.10 

P-47D Thunderbolt £1.10 

F6F-5 Hellcat £1.10 

F-8D Crusader £2.20 

A-1H Skyraider £2.20 

Grumman E-2C Hawkeye £3.95 

Me BM10C. BfllOD each £2.65 

Westland Lynx HAS Mk2 £2.20 

Westland Lynx AH-1 £2.20 

Kaman SH-2F Seasprite £2.20 

Kaman YSH-2E Lamps Mk II £2.20 

Bell AH-1S Tow Cobra £2.20 

Bell AH-1 J Sea Cobra £2.20 

Bell AH-1S Cobra £2.20 

Bell UH-1B Iroquois £2.20 

Augusta-Bell 212ASW £2.20 

Sikorsky SH-3H Sea King £4.00 

Westland Sea King Mk41 £4.00 

Sikorsky HSS-2B (JMSDF) £4.00 

Westland Sea King HAR11 £4.00 

FUJIMI — 1/48 scale 

Northrop F-5B. T-38 Talon . .each £2.20 

Northrop T-38 Talon £2.65 

Dassault Mirage NIC £2.65 

Dassault Mirage I HR £2.20 

Grumman A-6A Intruder £5.00 

Douglas F-4E Phantom II £5.65 

FW-190A-6; FW-190D-9 each £2.20 

Spitfire MkV £2.20 

Samurai A6M2 Zero Sen £2.20 

Aichi Type 99 £2.65 

Me Bfl 10C; Me BfllOD each £3.90 

F-15A Eagle £6.50 

F-14A Tomcat £10.90 

Mitsubishi FI £5.00 

Bell UH-1B Iroquois £2.65 

Bell AH-1G Huey Cobra £2.65 

Westland Wasp AS Mkl £2.65 

Alouette III £2.65 

Gazelle SA-341F; SA-341B ..each £2.20 
Gazelle SA-341D; SA-341C . .each £2.20 
MBB BO-105M; 

BO-105PAH-1 each £2.20 

Augusta-Bell 206 Jet Ranger .... £2.20 


Bell 206B Jet Arrow £2.20 

Bell AHS-1S Cobra £3.90 

Bell AH-1 S Tow Cobra £3.90 

Bell AH-1J Sea Cobra £3.90 

FUJIMI — mini scale 
Bell UH-1N Iroquois, Westland 
Lynx AH-Mkl(RN); Lynx (Army) 

Lynx UH-14A each 50p 

HASEGAWA — 1/8 scale 

SE.5A Biplane £125.00 

HASEGAWA — 1/72 scale 

F4U-1D Corsair £1.20 

F4U-1 Corsair £1.20 

F-86F 'Blue Impulse' £1.95 

HASEGAWA — 1/48 scale 

Kyushu J7W1 Shinden £4.45 

Nakajima Ki-27 Nate £3.45 

N1K2-J Shidenkai George £3.25 

HASEGAWA/MINICRAFT — 1/32 scale 

F-104C Starfighter £5.20 

F-5E Tiger II with decals 
for the 'Top Gun' sqn or 

Paris Air Show £5.20 

TA-4J with decals for 

Commander Training Wing 

Three' £5.20 

F-86F Black Angel £6.20 

Grumman F6F-3/5 Hellcat ....... £4.95 

HASEGAWA/MINICRAFT — 1/72 scale 
T-34A Mentor with Navy decal . . . £1.95 

S2F-1 Tracker £2.25 

S-3A Viking £2.95 

B-17G 'Ole Doodle Bug' £3.45 

B-47E weather reconnaissance . . £6.45 

F9F-2 Phanther £1.45 

F9F-8 Cougar £1.45 

Blue Angels Skyhawk — A4E/F 

orTa-4J option £1.95 

F-102A California ANG £1.95 

F-100D FW691 £1.95 

T-38A Talon £1.25 

LINDBERG — 1/48 scale 

Douglas F4D-1 Skyray £2.95 

Vought F7U-1 Cutlass £2.95 


LINDBERG — ass. scales 

North American XB-70 (1/180) . . . £2.95 

Rockwell B-1 (1/144) £2.95 

Lockheed SR-71 (1/184) £1.95 

F-111A (1/135) £1.95 

Vought OS2U Kingfisher (1/72) . . £1.95 
VEB — 1/72 scale 

Sukhoi SU-7 £2.00 

Beriev BE-6 £3.00 

Tupolev TU-2 £2.00 

VEB — assorted scales 

Yak 24 (1/100) £1.50 

Mil Mi-6 Hook (1/100) £3.00 

Yak 40 (1/100) £1.50 

Mil Mi-IOK Harke (1/100) £1.50 

MARU-MECHANIC SERIES 

16 Kawasaki Ki-48 Lily £2.95 

17 North American F-86F £4.25 

18 Nakajima B5N Kate £2.95 

20 Mitsubishi F1M Pete £2.95 

21 Kawanishi NIKI, N1K2 £3.50 

22 Mitsubishi G4M Betty £3.50 

23 Navy Factory PI Y Frances . . £3.50 

24 Kawanishi H8K Emily £3.95 

25 Nakajima Ki-27 Nate £3.75 

26 Focke-Wulf FW190A/F/G .... £4.25 

27 Aichi D4Y1 Judy £3.75 

28 Mitsubishi A5M Claude £3.75 

29 Mitsubishi Ki-21 Sally £3.75 

30 Nakajima B6N Jill Sept/Oct 

1 Bound Vol.1 Zero £7.50 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF JAPANESE 
AIRCRAFT 1910-1945 

Vol. 1 Mitsubishi £14.95 

Vol. 6 Imported/Captured 

Aircraft £7.95 

Vol. 7 Tachikawa/Army Factory/ 

Manshu/Nippon Kokusai .£14.95 
Vol. 8 Kyushu/Hitachi/Toko/lto .£14.95 

AEROFAN — quarterly booklets on 
Italian aviation. Italian text with English 
translation. Approx 30pp with B/W 
photos; each £1.95 


3/79 Breda 65, RE2000, Fiat CR20, 
Fiat-Cansa FC.12, Jona 10 
4/79 RE 2002. Caproni CA132. Impala 
MB326 in South Africa 
1/80 Breda 204, Caproni 100/A50, Cant 
10, CA-Reggiane P32 
2/80 Fiat CR30. RE2000 catapult. The 
first Vampires in Italy 
3/80 Cant 22. Breda 39. SM88 
4/80 Caproni 121, Siai S59, Hungarian 
RE2000 

AEROFAN PHOTOALBUM for plastic 
modellers app. 30pp B/W photos', full 
colour schemes 

No. 1 Fiat CR.32 . : £2.50 

No. 2 Macchi C 202/205 £2.50 

LAST OF THE EAGLES 
by John R. Beaman £4.95 

THE OFFICIAL MONOGRAM PAINTING 
GUIDE TO GERMAN AIRCRAFT 
1935-1945 — K. A. Merrick and T. H. 

Hitchcock £19.95 

Squadron/Signal Fighters of the Fif- 
ties £6.95 

EXECUFORM 1/72 scale 

McDonnell F2H-3/4 Banshee .... £3.95 

Lockheed 10 Electra £5.50 

Martin PBM-5 £10.95 

Martin XB-51 £7.95 

Canadair Challenger £5.25 

Abrams PC-4 £5.25 

Bellanca YC-27 Aircrulser £5.75 

Douglas DC-2 £6.50 

Douglas DC-5 £6.50 

Douglas XB-42 £6.75 

Waco UC-72 £4.75 

Curtiss A-18 Shrike II £5.25 

Curtiss 0-52 Owl £3.95 

Curtiss AT-9 Jeep £5.50 

Curtiss XP-31 £4.25 

Curtiss XP-87 £6.75 

Consolidated PB-2A £3.95 

Vultee V-1A £5.25 
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How long is it since you’ve seen the FULL RANGE 
of KOOKABURRA aviation books? 

Amongst the finest modelling and historical reference material in the world, these beautifully bound 
colour-crammed books are famed fortheir high class presentation, rare photographs, and originality of 
research. Your library is really incomplete without them. 

NEW TITLES: 





HAVE YOU MISSED OUT ON ANY OF THESE? 


PACIFIC AIRCRAFT WRECKS 

by Charles Darby 

A fascinating and exciting guide to the location and condition of 
aircraft which survived WW2 on small isolated islands, aban- 
doned airstrips and underwater tropical lagoons in the Pacific. 
Map. table of locations, and travelling hints. Has 114 colour 
illustrations and a further 135 in black and white. "A hard act to 
follow." — Aircraft (Aust). 

Aust $17-95 + $2 post 

RNZAF — THE FIRST DECADE 1937-46 

Aust $17-95 + $2 post 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF WW1 IN THE AIR 

Aust $14-95 + $2 post 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT OF WW2 (Turner) 

Aust $12-95 + $2 post 

GERMAN AIRCRAFT OF WW2 (Shepherd) 

Aust $12-95 + $2 post 


LUFTWAFFE CAMOUFLAGE 1935-40 

by Alain Fleuret 

New breakthroughs in research are presented in this long 
awaited updated introduction to Kookaburra's universally 
regarded Luftwaffe set. A totally new book with over 300 
never-before-published photos and colour illustrations. A real 
eye opener. November publication in Australia. 

Aust $24-95 + $2 post 


by Harry Cobby, DSO, DFC & Bars 
A classic and gripping tale of the golden age of air fighting by 
Australia s most highly decorated WWI flying ace. a pilot with 
29 victories. "In the Kookaburra tradition with lashings of rare 
black and white photos and a fine colour section." —Aircraft 
(Aust). 

Aust $19-95 + $2 post 


AIRCRAFT OF THE RAAF 1921-78 

by Geoffrey Pentland & Peter Malone 

Spectacular and unusual colour schemes abound in this striking 
visual presentation of Australia's military aircraft since 1921 . A 
modeller's delight. Includes nearly 400 illustrations in black and 
white and colour and most current RAAF equipment. A worthy 
companion volume to RAAF Camouflage & Markings 1939-45. 
"An exciting chronicle." — Air Classics (USA). 

Aust $21 -95 + $2 post 

LUFTWAFFE CAMOUFLAGE & MARKINGS Vols 2 4 3 

Aust $24-95 + $2 post per book 

ACES, PILOTS 4 AIRCRAFT OF THE 9th, 12th 4 15th USAAF 

Aust $17-95 + $2 post 

THE P-40 KITTYHAWK IN SERVICE 

Aust $9-50 + $1-50 post 

MEN 4 MACHINES OF THE AUSTRALIAN FLYING CORPS 
1914-19 

Aust $9-95 + $1.50 post 


HIGH ADVENTURE 


RAAF CAMOUFLAGE 
&MARKINGS,» Mt 



B M i 


RAAF CAMOUFLAGE & MARKINGS 

1939-45 Vol 1, by Geoffrey Pentland 
"Covers the period 1939-43 ... in a very lavish and dramatic 
manner ... the presentation of some 300 photographs of a 
new or previously unpublished nature is both excellent and 
quite shattering." — Scale Models (UK). "Prodigious 
research on every page. " — IPMS Pri-Fly (USA). 

Aust $25-95 + $2 post 


LUFTWAFFE 
PAINTING GUIDE 

WITH COLOR CHART 



LUFTWAFFE PAINTING GUIDE 

by Smith, Pentland & Lutz 
An invaluable supplement to the highly successful Luftwaffe 
Camouflage & Markings set. this book with its vital and highly 
accurate colour chart has been produced in response to 
world-wide requests for more rare colour photographs, 
camouflage patterns and stencilling information. It also deals 
with a host of colour-related issues vital to the serious model- 
ler. 

Aust $21 -95 + $2 post 
BOMBING COLOURS 1914-37 (Robertson) 

Aust $9-50 + $1 -50 post 
BOMBING COLOURS 1937-73 (Bowyer) 

Aust $10-95 + $1 -50 post 
FIGHTING COLOURS 1937-75 (Bowyer) 

Aust $10-95 + $1 -50 post 
son COVER SERIES 

Only a few left now and not being reprinted. Send us 
two International Reply Coupons for catalogue and 
list of all Kookaburra titles available. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Kookaburra books WILL NO LONGER BE AUTOMATICALLY AVAILABLE IN UK BOOKSHOPS AS IN THE PAST, but they certainly ARE obtainable from us. We offer 48-hour dispatch on both 
private and trade orders. If you require a quick reply by airmail, please send two International Reply Coupons. 

HOW TO ORDER: 

Please print your name and address clearly. Payment in Australian dollars can be arranged easily through your local Post Office or Bank. Just ask! SPECIAL OFFERI With every purchase of two of the above 
hard-cover books we will pop in for you one free British Aircraft of WW2 or German Aircraft of WW2. worth $12 -95 (about £7 - 70). Please state your choice and allow 8-10 weeks for postal delivery. We hope 
you will agree that Kookaburra books are well worth waiting for. 

Will our customers please note that at the time of press no further information can be given regarding future Kookaburra books. All relevant announcements will be made in due course. 

US CUSTOMERS: For prices within the USA please send a stamped addressed envelope to your nearest branch of Kookaburra. (See below). 


KOOKABURRA TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ptyltd 

PO Box 648, Dandenong 3175, Victoria, Australia Phone 560 • 0841 

USA: KTP US Branch East, 214 Kenmark Rd. Newark, Delaware 19713 • KTP US Branch West. 1204 Campbell St. Joliet. Illinois 60435 
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for modellers 


classified adverts 


Please address your correspondence to 
Airfix Magazine 

Classified Advertisement Department 
Jackson-Rudd and Associates Ltd 

Oldbourne House. 46/47 Chancery Lane. London WC2A 1JB. 
Tel: 01-405 3611 


The publishers point out to readers that, while every 
care is taken to check the bona fide nature of all 
advertisements, they cannot accept any responsibility 
for disputes which might arise. 


Rates: 15p per word. Min. charge £3. 
Box numbers: £1 extra charge. 

All advertisements must be prepaid. 
Please state classification required. 


Closing date for next 
available issue: 
October 21 
(December 1981) 


FOR SALE 

1/72 1 each Starfighter and F84 3 Jaguars with extra decals. 1/48 Mitchell 
with extra decals Dauntless with Extra decals. OO/HO Emergency and 
Refuelling sets also Airfix 54mm Highlander. Telephone 01-653 2433 after 7 
pm. 

MARITIME AND NAVAL BOOKS send 8” x 6" SAE for list of over 1,000 
secondhand books. Smith, 60 Salisbury Avenue, North Shields, Tyne & Wear. 

WAR-GAMERS, when your mind travels back to a time that was, a faster 
moving more fulfilling game with a touch of romance is needed. With 'TIME 
WAS' Napoleonic Rules you'll never be bored. They don’t have a nice hard 
cover but you could always put them in a plastic wallet. Napoleonic Rules 
£1.60. M.L. Smith, 46 Valley Road, Totton, Southampton, S04 4FN. Please 
enclose stamp. 

AIRFIX MAGAZINES. Complete December 1965 — December 1968. Minus 
February 1966. Offers for lot. Brown. 41 The Drive, Barnet, Hertfordshire. 
Telephone 01-440 1300. 

USED, Military, Aviation, Naval books WWI, WWII, Civil, Modelling. Sales 
Catalogues. 23p. ($1.00) BOHEMIA BOOKSHOP, 116 Bohemia Road, St. 
Leonards, Sussex. 

BACK ISSUES of all military model magazines for sale. John Tunstill, Sol- 
diers, 44 Kennington Road, London. SE1. 01-928 7479. Near Imperial War 
Museum, Lambeth North Underground Station. 11am-5pm. Mon. to Sat. 

AIRFIX MAGAZINES. September 1963-August 1975 Bound, September 
1975-August 1979 unbound. February 1964, May 1969, December 1976-April 
1977 missing. Scale Models January 1970-December 1974 bound, January 
1975-December 1980 unbound. Modelworld September 1972-August 1974 
bound. Gray, Box No. AF 11/1. 


WANTED 

WANTED. UNMADE SUPERMODEL Blohm und Voss B.V. 138 or any Italian 
world War Two Kits. T.J. Crilly, 124 Anderson Road, Litherland, Liverpool. 
L21 7NQ. 

WANTED: Airfix Blohm & Voss B.V. 141 Kit or Model including parts 3, 27, 28, 
22, 20. R. Sheppard. 80 Mill Hill Road, Norwich. NR2 3DS. 


WANTED: (Built or unbuilt) Revell Space Models, especially Saturn V, Aurora 
King Kong, Godzilla, Sci-fi and Heroes kits, Airfix "J. Bond 007" kits, Eag- 
lewall ship kits, plus, I have a Revell Apollo/Soyuz for exchange. Mr. W. 
Hutchinson, 139 Foulston Avenue, Bullpoint, St. Budeaux, Plymouth, Devon. 
PL5 1 HZ. 

PERSONAL 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS GROUP, Personal introductions/dances, parties, 
talks, social events. Meet interesting, attractive people. All areas. Tel. (Liver- 
pool) 051 931 2844 (24 hours). 


ROCO-MINI TANKS 
at 40% DISCOUNT 

from recommended retail prices. Send 60p for full list 
and catalogue to: 

GUARDS 

20 TACKET STREET, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


r 

E.C. &P.J. 

nnnuior 147 Station Road. West Moon. A 

rnUWot Wimbome, Dorset BH22 OHT 1 

1 IIUWVUU Tel. Ferodown 872667 


POST FREE BARGAINS 



ITALAERI 1/72 AIRCRAFT 


ESCI 1/48 AIRCRAFT 

£3.65 


Heinkel HEIIIH6 

£2.50 

A4 M/N Skyhawk II 


C47 Skytrain 

£2.50 

F8 Crusader 

£4.60 


Junkers JU52M 

£2.50 

FIOOD Thunderbirds' 

£3.65 


Junkers JU188 A1/E1 

£2.50 

A/4 EF Skyhawk 

£3.65 


MRCA Tornado 

£2.00 

MS 500/502 Criquet 

£3.65 


Henschel HS126 

£1.25 

Henschel HS123 

£2.95 


Mitchell B25 

£2.00 

Aircraft Weapons 

£2.15 


Thunderstreak 

£2.00 

ESCI 1/72 AFV 

99p 


ITALAERI 1/48 AIRCRAFT 


Stocks are held of virtually the entire 


Freedom Fighter 

£3.00 

range. 



■ TALAERI 1/35 AFV 


HELLER 



Patton M47 Tank 

£4.25 

MiG 19 Farmer' 

£2.75 


Priest M7 Tank 

£4.25 

ME 163 Komet 

£1.05 


Crusader III Tank 

£4.00 

SE 535 Mistral 

£1.05 


Commando Car 

£1.85 

ALL KITS IN STOCK OFFERED 


US 105mm Howitzer 

£1.50 

POST FREE. 



US 2V2T Cargo Truck 

£3.25 

ACCESS. BARCLAYCARD 

AND 


ITALAERI 1/24 CLASSIC CARS 

DINERS CLUB CARDS WELCOME. 


R. R. Phantom II 

£4.25 

OFFER VALID UNTIL OCTOBER 30 | 

V, 

Mercedes 540K 

£4.25 

OR WHILE STOCKS LAST. 

J 



JONES MODELS 



SPH9E MIS 



SPECIAL OFFER 

BLACKHOLE VINCENT £1.75 

BLACKHOLE MAXI MILLION £1.75 

STAR WARS X WING £3.50 

STAR WARS TIE FIGHTER £3.50 

STAR WARS C3 PO £3.50 


STAR WARS IMPERIAL CRUISER £9.00 
SNOW SPEEDER £6.00 


1981 KIT CATALOGUES 

BANDAI 50p, FUJIMI £1.15, HELLER 50p, 
HASEGAWA 80p, ITALAERI 70p, MATCHBOX 60p, 
MONOGRAM 99p, NICHIAO £1.05, 
PLASTRUCT 70p, REVELL £1.25, TAMIYA £1.15 
ALL POST PAID 


JONES MODELS 

KIT CATALOGUE 
70p Post Paid 


WARSHIPS 

MONOGRAM 


G.M. Frigates 
U.S.S. LEAHY 
U.S.S. HALSEY 
Battleships 
U.S.S. MISSOURI 
U.S.S. NEW JERSEY 
U.S.S. WISCONSIN 


G.M. Destroyers 
U.S.S. RAMSEY 
U.S.S. BROOKE 
G.M. Cruisers 
U.S.S. CHICAGO 
U.S.S. COLUMBUS 
All at £2.15 each 


TRUCK KITS 1/24 - 1/25 



MILLENIUM 



FALCON 

£14.00 

STAR TREK 

ENTERPRISE 

£9.95 


VULCAN SHUTTLE 

£5.15 


KLINGON 

£5.95 

STAR PROBE 

EXPLORER 

£1.85 


SHUTTLE 

£1.85 


U.F.O. 

£1.85 


SPACE BASE 

£2.25 


POST AND PACKING (U.K.) 

Orders up to £1.00 Please add 35p 

£1.00 to £2.00 add 60p 

£2.00 to £4.00 add 75 p 

£4.00 to £6.00 add 85p 

Over £6.00 add 95p 

Overseas quotations on request 

BARCLAYCARD — VISA — 
ACCESS ORDERS 
BY PHONE OR MAIL 


Tel: 01-994 0858. Dept ‘A’, 56 Turnham Green Terrace, Chiswick, London W4 1QN. 


ITALAERI VOLVO F-12 
ITALAERI GLOBETROTTER 
Both £7.95 each 

Also MATCHBOX/AMT 
and MONOGRAM KITS in stock 
List S.A.E. 


Closed all day Thursday 


October 1981 
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AMOUNT 


ITEMS 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


iName 


AIRFIX Magazine 


MAIL ORDER 
TO MODELMEN 
THE WORLD OVER 


BMW MODELS 


IMPORT 

EXPORT 

WHOLESALE 

RETAIL 


FORMAPLANE 


1/72 scale vac-formed 

1 Noorduyn Norseman 

2 Curtiss SCI Sea Hawk 

3 MiG-3 

4 IAR-80 

5 IK-3 

6 Fiesler Fi-167 

7 Fairey Seafox 

8 Mil 24 (Hind) 

9 H.S. Nimrod 

10 Cessna Bobcat/Crane 

11 H P. Hastings 

12 Argus Forwarder 

13 Fairey Albacore 

14 H.S. Vulcan 


ITALERI 


No. 21 The Royal Aircraft 
Factory FE2b £2.35 


15 Hawker Henley 

£2.35 

16 Pilatus Turbo-Porter 

£2.35 

17 SAAB-17A 

£2.60 

18 MBR-2 bis 

£3.50 

19 BE 2c (WW1) . ... 

£2.35 

20 Halberstadt CL.2 

£2.35 

21 Fe-2b LATEST RELEASE 

(illustrated) 

Includes injection 
moulded struts 

£2.35 


Conversion Sets: 

la BE2-1 2 Variants El. 25 

(or 75p it purchased 
with Kit No. 19) 


Please send me the following items (if you do not want 
to cut the magazine or if the coupon is too small list 
items on a separate or additional sheet 


3. / 

PACK. fiSSTi)-. Formas v<t N 


Postage and packing is 
extra based on the follow- 
ing table UK ONLY 
Orders up to El ... 50p* 

E1-E2 90p 

E2-C3 El. 20 

E3-E4 El. 50 

E4-E10 £1.80 

E10-E20 £2.0p 

Orders over E25 Post Free 


PLUS 15% 
VAT 
Books 
zero rated 


: 7 0 
: <( 0 

4o 


I have enclosed a cheque/PO/MO/made payable to 
BMW MODELS for £ 

I wish to pay by Access/Barclaycard 


My number is | [ | 

Please send goods to 


BADGER AIR-BRUSHES 


A MUST FOR THE BEST 
SPRAY FINISH 

MODEL 200 EX 

These air-brushes are easy to use. 
adjustable from a very fine spray for 
touch-up or delicate painting such as 
1/72 scale models and figures etc., to 
full spray to cover large areas. 


BADGER AIRBRUSHES AND ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT 

100-XF Ultra Fineline Airbrush 

100-IL Fineline Airbrush 

100-GXF Ultra Fineline Airbrush 

150-XF Ultra Fineline Airbrush 

150-IL Fineline Airbrush 

150-HD Heavy Duty Airbrush 

150-PK-XF Custom Air Brush Kit (includes 3 Head 

Assemblies and Needles 

200-6 Air Brush Kit 

200-3 Airbrush Set (200-EX f 12 oz. Mogramair * 

3 spare jars) 

200-EX Airbrush Set 

250-4 Mini Spray Gun Set 

250-3 Basic Spray Gun Set + 12 oz. Mogramair 

250-1 Basic Spray Gun Set 

350-3 Airbrush Set + Air Hose — Regulator Valve 

12 oz. Mogramair and V< oz. Cup 

350-2 Airbrush Set (as above but less Vi oz. Cup) . . . 

350-1 Airbrush Only 

400 Detail Touch Up Gun 

M-30 30 oz. Can Mogramair 

M-20 20 oz. Can Mogramair 

M-12 12 oz. Can Mogramair 

M-180-1 Air Compressor 

M-180/FS Air Compressor C/W Foot Switch 

M-180-1 1 Automatic Air Compressor 

M-1 80-22 Air Compressor (2-3 Airbrushes) 

M-180-4 Tank Mounted Air Compressor 

Ml 2020 Air Filter/Regulator & Gauge (c/w Ml 101 & 102) 

Ml 101 Vi"M x Vi'M Adaptor 

Ml 102 Vi' M x VF Adaptor 

Ml 624 Foot Switch 

50-001 6 ' Air Hose 

50-0011 10 Air Hose 

50-2011 10' Braided Air Hose 

50-200 Air Regulator Valve 

50-200/B Air Regulator Valve (Brass) 


I FORMA- 
DECAL 

from BMW 

1/24 Scale Luftwaffe 
swastikas for fighter 
markings. Four styles 
on the sheet, solid 
black, solid black with 
white outline, white 
and blackoutline only. 
These are high quality 
black/white decals 
and have been 
designed 
ut to complement your 
larger scale models. 
45 Per sheet . . 45p 


! - ^ 
<c°V 

>\<o, e 


PLEASE SEE 
OPPOSITE 
PAGE FOR OUR 
FULL RANGE 
OF GREAT 

ITALERI 

KITS IN 
STOCK AT 
TIME OF 
GOING TO 
PRESS AN0 
COMPARE OUR 
PRICES. 

HURRY WITH 
YOUR ORDERS 
AND TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS GREAT 
OFFER 

NOW 


i&] £3.50 inc. post 

aV ^ (issues will be 

J % .N sent according to 

>/ U 

^ U ja the availability of 

new items). This list will give 
an updated indication of all NEW 
kits, books, figures, accessories etc. 
which have recently arrived at BMW 

tsssr > 

ALL LISTS 

HELLER 1/48 scale vac-formed kits 

ac\i 1 / it nccco These are a NEW manufacturer's offering frort 
ArV Ml Urrtn n 6 w Zealand with other kits to follow in the 
1/35 Scale future Available at present are: Supermarim 

Gepard £6.00 Spitfire Mk. XIV conversion from the Mono 

V.T.B. Armoured gram Spitfire Mk. IX to a Mk XIV c. 

Ambulance . . . E3.50 Price £2.75 

V.C.A. Armoured (conversion) 

Troop Carrier . E3.50 Focke Wulf TA-152H (complete kit). 

A M X. 13. Price £4.5( 

155 mm £3.50 piease watch our advertisements for all addi 
Char Souma ti 0ns t 0 this new range. 

S-35 £3.50 ___ 

SPECIAL 

NOW 


AFALCCN 

1/48 scale vac-formed kits 

These are a NEW manufacturer's offering from 
New Zealand with other kits to follow in the 
future. Available at present are: Supermarine 
Spitfire Mk. XIV conversion from the Mono- 
gram Spitfire Mk. IX to a Mk. XIV c. 

Price £2.75 

(conversion) 

Focke Wulf TA-152H (complete kit). 

Price £4.50 

Please watch our advertisements for all addi- 
tions to this new range. 


101 JU52/Transport £1.76 

105 D0217KI £1.44 

107 Thunderstreak £1.44 

108 Thunderflash £1.44 

109 Henschel 80p 

112 Z501 Cant £1.76 

115 Gigant £5.44 

116 AS. 51 Horsa £1.76 

117 JU188 £1.76 

120 JU86E-2 £1.76 

121 HE 111.H-6 £1.76 

122 D024 £1.76 

123 B25 Mitchell £1.44 

124 MRCA Tornado £1.44 

125 D0 217N-1 £1.44 

126 Minesweeper £1.76 

128 FW 190 D-9 64p 

129 Mitchell H/J £1.44 

130 F-16 £1.44 

131 F-18 £1.44 

133 Photo Phantom RF 4 C/E £ 1.44 

134 Wild Weasel F-4G (E/F) £1.44 

201 Water Truck £2.84 

202 Puma £2.84 

203 M.32 £2.84 

204 Kangaroo £2.84 

205 Truck G M C £2.84 

206 Priest M-7 £2.84 

208 Patton M-47 £3.20 

209 Hetzer £2.08 

211 Tiger (Elefant) £3.20 

215 Horch KFZ 15 £2.08 

216 Opel Blitz £2.24 

217 Panzer IV £2.84 

219 Crusader III £2.84 

221 Maultier £2.24 


223 Sturmgeschutz £2.84 

224 Leopard A4 £3.20 

225 Sherman M4 A1 £2.84 

226 Dodge Ambulance £2.84 

304 Afrika Korps 80 p 

306 German Tank Troops 80p 

308 British Tank Troops 80p 

309 US Paratroops 80p 

310 US Marines 80p 

312 Kubelwagen £1.20 

314 Jeep £1.60 

315 BMW/Side Car £1.08 

319 Howitzer M101 £1.20 

320 Commando Car £1.20 

321 Landrover £1.20 

322 Harley Davidson £1.08 

323 6 lb Gun M -1 £ 1.20 

501 Battleship HOOD £1.52 

504 Aircraft Carrier EISENHOWER £2.04 

701 Mercedes 540 K £3.24 

702 Bugatti Royale £3.24 

703 Rolls Royce £3.24 

704 Chrysler Phaeton NEW £3.24 

751 Volvo F-12 NEW £6.50 

752 Globetrotter NEW £6.50 

753 Scania T-142 H (illustrated) NEW £6.50 

754 Container Trailer NEW £6.50 

802 F-5A £2.40 

806 T-33A Jet Trainer £2.40 

808 U-20 Blackbird £3.00 

809 F-18 Hornet £3.00 

810 RF-4 Phantom £3.00 

Italeri Catalogue 30p 


COMO 


A completely new series of hand-drill and many 
iccessories suitable for the modeller at very reason- 
able prices The 398D drill is illustrated above. List 
oelow of available sets. Please send S.A.E. for avail- 
able accessories. 

398D Como drill . £8.65 

3990 Como drill and variable speed 

transformer set with case £29.99 

403 D Battery adaptor £1.61 

405D Como drill with tools and adaptor 

set with case £15.00 


L & S GUN KITS 


FULL RANGE AVAILABLE 


MAUSER MILITARY 
MODEL (GERMANY) 
Kit No. PI 501 


The photograph above is a model of the Russian WW2 MBR-2 flying boat 
and was made from the FORMAPLANE 1/72 vacuum-formed kit (see list 
on opposite page for full range). This model was made using all parts 
provided with the kit except for some interior details and is a tribute to the 
skills of professional model-maker Tony James. RAF Hendon whom we 
thank for the loan of the model. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ORDERS ARE 
WELCOME FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


NEW 


1/700 WATERLINE FROM 

TAMIYA 


WLC003 
WLC 007 
WLB 009 
WLB013 
WLC 019 
WLA 024 
WLD029 
WLD 030 
WLD 034 
WLD 035 
WLD 039 
WLA 050 
WLD 052 
WLD 053 
WLC 058 
WLC 063 
WLD 069 


Suzuya 

Mogami 

Yamato 

Musashi 

Kumano 

Shinano 

Fubuki 

Shiratuya 

Harusame 

Hatsuyuki 

Akatsuki 

Taiho 

Hibiki 

Shikmami 

Agano 

Yahagi 

Shimakaze 


Ayanami 

Submarines 

(1-16 & 1-58) 

Junyo 

Hornet 

Enterprise 

Tugger Set 

Harbour Set 

Scharnhorst 

Rodney 

Gmesenau 

Nelson 

Prince of Wales 
King George V 
Hood 
Kuma 

Light Cruiser 


DECALS FROM 

HASEGAWA 

1/72 Scale 

001 JASDF F-4EJ Phantom ll/F-1 

002 JASDF F- 86 F Sabre/F-104J Starfighter 

003 Japanese Insignia I 

004 Messerschmitt Me 109E 

005 Messerschmitt Me 109F/G 

006 WWII German Insignia I 

007 WWII German Insignia II 

008 WWII German Insignia III (Swastika) . . 

009 Grumman F-14A Tomcat I 

010 Grumman F-14A Tomcat II 

011 WWII U S. Insignia I (Early Stage) 

012 WWII U S. Insignia II (Later Stage) . . . 

013 Current U.S. Insignia 

014 British Insignia I (Type B.C.D.) 

015 British Insignia II (Type A.A1 B) 

016 Focke Wulf FW 109A 

017 Focke Wulf FW 109D 

018 McDonnell Douglas F-4J Phantom 11 .1 

019 McDonnell Douglas F-4J Phantom n il 

020 Vought F -8 Crusader I 

021 Vought F -8 Crusader II 

022 North American P-51D Mustang I 

023 Republic P-47D Thunderbolt 1 

024 Ki-44 TojO/Ki-61 Tony 

025 Lockheed S-3A Viking 

026 Grumman EA- 6 B Prowler 

027 Boeing B-17F Flying Fortress 

028 Boeing B-17G Flying Fortress 

029 New Luftwaffe (F-4F, F-104G. F- 86 F) . 

030 Lockheed P-38 Lightning I 

201 Clear Decal 

202 Black Stripe 

203 White Stripe 

204 Red Stripe 

205 Yellow Stripe 

206 Orange Stripe 

207 Green Stripe 


We are also stockists of decals from other 
manufacturers including ESCI, of which 
seventy-nine sheets are available at present. 
Please send S.A.E. for all decal lists and other 
modelling aids. 


We 

HAVE 

IN 

STOCK 

MONOGRAM 

AIRFIX 

REVELL 

ITALERI 

ESCI 

POCHER 

HASEGAWA 

TAMIYA 

L & S 

FUJIMI 

RAREPLANE 

CONTRAIL 

FORMAPLANE 

FALCON 

HELLER 

MATCHBOX 

ANDY 

G.M.R. 

K. P. 

NOVO 

BADGER 

HUMBROL 

COMO 

L. D.M. 

IMAI 

WILLIAMS 

NITTO 

X-ACTO 

NICHIMO 

PROTAR 

MERIT 

TAURO 

BILLINGS 

COIL 

EMCO 

and many 

other 

items. 

TRY US 
FIRST 


1/1 Scale 

Derringer £2.57 

Colt Pocket £2.57 

Nambu Type 14 £4.65 

Colt Buntline Special £4.65 

Colt Peacemaker Cavalry . £4.65 

Remington Army £4.65 

Remington Navy £4.65 

Walther P38 £4.65 

LugerP/08 £4.65 

Luger P/08 Artillery £4.65 

Walther P38 Kurtz £4.65 

Colt Detective Special £3.92 


Colt Cobra £3.78 

S & W Chief Special £4.65 

44 Magnum . £5.18 

44 Magnum Police £5.18 

Magnum Hunting Special £5.18 

Magnum 6 v? £5.18 

Ruger Blackhawk 10" £5.18 

Ruger Blackhawk 6 " £5.18 

Colt Python .357 Magnum 4 £5.18 

Colt Python 357 Magnum 6 " £6.18 

Colt Python Magnum 8 " £5.18 

Mauser Machine Pistol £6.92 

44 Auto Magnum Pistol £6.48 


FORMADEC 

Clear decal sheet, ideal for customising to your choice Size approx A" x T f ’ 

Per sheet \45p 

FORMAS KIN v — 

Self adhesive metal skinning with peel-off backing Available in bright chrome, bright 
aluminium or dull silver. Size approx 4” x 7" 

Per sheet 70p 

We also offer a pack of three assorted sheets 

Per pack <£1.80 

FORMASHAPE 

00/H0 scale highly detailed vac-formed kits of buildings and accessories suitable 
for railway layouts, war-gaming and all scenic dioramas True scale and modelled 
on actual buildings. All instructions supplied, easily and quickly constructed. Kits 
still available are listed below 

A pair of terraced houses A typical London pub A Sussex farm-house 

A Cornish barn Three out-buildings Ruined cottages 

Two weapon emplacements (shed, stable and coal A Cornish church hall 

(pill-box and dug-out) office) 

Price per building 56p 

(Reviewed in Jan. 81 issue of Airfix Model Trains Magazine) 

HOW TO ORDER 


Just fill in the coupon on the oppo- 
site page and send it off with either 
cheque or postal order made pay- 
able to BMW Models to the address 
below. Credit Card Facilities are 
also available. Our Mail Order and 
Shop Department will be pleased to 
offer this service to you. Just write 
or telephone, quote your card 
number and name and address and 
we will do the rest. 

Should you wish to visit our shop 
the opening times are as follows: 
Mon-Fri 9.30 am-5.30 pm 
Lunch 1.30-2.30 
Except Wed. Close 1 pm 
Open all day Saturday 


Overseas clients please send two 
International Reply Coupons for a 
quotation. 

VAT— All our prices are EXCLUSIVE 
of VAT. Please add 15% to all orders 
including Package and Posting 
Prices are accurate when going to 
press 

Goods offered subject to availability. 
We do our utmost to despatch by 
return, however, it may be necessary 
to put some items to outstanding'. 
Each week we handle a fair amount 
of mail so please, if you have a 
problem send a stamped addressed 
envelope to help us help you. 


BMW MODELS 

327/329 HAYDONS ROAD, LONDON SW19 
Tel: 01-540 7333/4 Telex: 928374 










The tough, rugged and gruelling action of 
todays motor rallies and competitions is 
brought vividly to life by Esci’s range of l/£4th 
Rally Cars . . . They’re all "winners” . everytime. 
That’sbecause each model is carefully 
designed and produced in true "Italian” style 
to give a genuine reproduction of the original. 
Choose Esci,and your models will be first . . . 
again and again and again. 

E5CI MASTERPIECES IN MINIATURE 






Consumer Products Division of Borden (U.K.) Ltd., 
Marfleet. Hull HU9 5NE. England. 


3002 - 

B.M.W.320 - 
Citycorp/ Junior Team 


3021 - 

Ford Escort Rally - 
Rothmans 




3011 - 

B.M.WM1- 


Marlboro Procar 


Phototypeset by Keyset Video Ltd., Eltham, London and printed by Blackfriars Press Ltd., Leicester, England 






